rican have ated fustean nue? 


another miracle of 
versatility and 


tonal perfection 


Another miracle from the famed Dallape factory . . . these skilled 
and inspired craftsmen have perfected a new accordion beyond compare! 
Its rich, mellow tone and amazing versatility offer true orchestral 


instrumentation . . . worthy of the acclaim by the finest accordionists 


who have tried this miraculous instrument. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. + 30 EAST ADAMS STREET: CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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The story of saxophonist 
TEX BENEKE 
outstanding Martin artist 


This is the true life sory of a famous American 
musician...published by the Martin Band In- 
strument Company in tribute to his artistry 
and to the high standards of music education in 
America which made his career possible. Re- 
prints for school bulletin boards available on 
request, from Martin or your Martin dealer, 


7 One day at a sthool entertainment in Fort 
Worth, Texas, nine-year-old _Gordon Beneke_ 
heard a classmate play his saxophone. That's when 
Gordon decided he wanted to play, too. 


A two-month's campaign of pestering his par- 
ents finally paid off—among Gordon's pres- 
ents that Christmas of 1923 was a brand new BD 
soprano saxophone! 


Beneke can still remember the ‘“‘dickens’’ he 

: used to catch from his teacher for patting his 

foot, and for playing his lessons from memory... 
instead of sight-reading the music. 


6 Outside school hours, Gordon began playing 
dance music in local ‘‘pick-up’’ bands and 
combos. Finally, at the age of 20, he joined Ben 
Young's Orchestra to go on tour. 


d 


4 Gordon got his first Maftin saxophone the 


year he graduated from ‘“‘the grades.”’ It was an 
alto—silver plated with gold bell, and he played 
it all chrough high school. 


“ 


5 Invhis first school band competition, Gordon 
placed in 2nd Division. He wasn’t satisfied, and 
so he doubled his study and practice. From then 
on, he won top rating every time! 


7 During a Detroit engagement in 1938, Gordon 
gota call from Glenn Miller, asking if he wanted 
to try out for a new band forming in New York 
City. G. Beneke caught the next train! 


XS 


\\ 


Wim 


When he first walked in on Miller’s N. Y. re- 

hearsal, Gordon didn’t know exactly what to 
say, so he just said, ‘“‘Hiyah, fellows."’ And Glenn, 
foting the drawl, replied, “‘Hiyah, Tex!" 


9 Tex Beneke rose to national fame as a tenor 
man and vocalist with Miller, whose band was 
featured in two “hit’’ Wives” 


and “Sun Valley Serenade.” 
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r/ Tex, a consistent tenor sax poll winner in the 

early 1940's, joined the Navy when war broke 
up the Miller band. During his three years in serv- 
ice, Beneke had charge of two dance bands. 


71 As Glenn wished, Tex reorganized the Miller 
band after the war...and has had outstanding 
success. Tex still plays a Martin tenor, and says, 
praise is nothing but the highest!” 
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The best 


in school 
music 


Unraveling the rich strands in our 
American music—strands woven into 
the pattern of our culture by national 
and ethnic groups from all over the 
world—is an exciting and satisfying 
experience for junior high school stu- 
dents. With their growing under- 
standing of our nation and the world, 
they are ready for: 


WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 
AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 


With special materials prepared by 
Douglas Moore, Marion Bauer, and 
Charles Leonhard. These wonderful 
new junior high school books extend 
and enlarge the musical scope and op- 
portunities of 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
Grades 1 through 6 


By McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, Bar- 
tholomeu, Bray, Miessner, and Birge. 


Complete with RECORDS 
“Songs from World Music Horizons,” 
“Songs from American Music Horiz- 


ons.” Each album contains 4 non- 
breakable 78 r.p.m. Columbia records. 


Write to your nearest office for infor- 
mation 


© 


SILVER BURDETT 


ompany 
45 East 17 Street, New York 3 
221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16 
707 Browder Street, Dallas 1 
604 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, seventy-six-year- 
old conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, will leave that 
orchestra at the end of the current 
season. However, the vivacious 
Frenchman who has made that West 
Coast organization nationally fa- 
mous indicates he is not actually re- 
tiring. Far from it. He will con- 
duct at the Cincinnati music festival 
in May and in Berlin next Septem- 
ber. Between those two dates he is 
slated for a South American tour. 


TuHIs sEASON, Washington, D. C., 
audiences will have their first oppor- 
tunity to hear the complete Beetho- 
ven piano concerto cycle. It will be 
performed by the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra with guest soloists 
and some guest conductors. Howard 
Mitchell, who regularly wields the 
baton for the group, has planned a 
special lure for small fry attending 
the fourteen educational concerts in 
the children’s series. A mystery tune 
will be played on each program. 
Those who identify it will rate 
tickets for one of the regular Wed- 
nesday night symphony concerts. 


FoOTNOTING a music review column 
in a Philadelphia paper is this care- 
fully worded paragraph regarding 
coming concerts of Verdi’s Requiem 
and Honegger’s King David: “Both 
of these ecclesiastical compositions 
are already familiar to orchestra 
audiences. The latter, of course, 
has no relationship to the recent 
movie of ‘David and Bathsheba.’” 
You can’t be too careful about a 
thing like that. 


JOHANN Strauss’ ghost must be worn 
out taking curtain calls for Fleder- 
maus. It looks as though the popu- 
larity of the operetta, which began 
with the Metropolitan’s pepped-up 
English translation revival last year, 
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will continue. Skimming down 
through the lists, we notice there 
are two road companies slated for 
performances in fifteen states and 
several Canadian provinces this fall. 
There will also be a number of in- 
dependent productions of the show, 
including one in New Orleans. 


Verp!’s Attila was revived in Venice 
recently at that city’s annual festival. 
Cut for the performance, it was pre- 
sented in oratorio form without cos- 
tumes or scenery. Somewhat un- 
even in style, the opera was written 
when the composer was thirty-two, 
and has never been too popular with 
audiences. 
might lend itself to an occasional 
hearing in this country. 

The same _ festival premiered 
Stravinsky’s new opera, The Rake’s 
Progress. One outstanding Amer- 
ican critic attending the _perfor- 
mance enthusiastically described it 
as “the first important classical opera 
in English since the mid-eighteenth 
century.” 


ORCHESTRAS seem to be staging an 
international good will program all 
their own. No sooner did the New 
York Philharmonic get back from 
Scotland than announcement came 
that the Santa Cecilia Academy Or- 
chestra of Rome will give some 
thirty concerts in various American 
cities this winter. Regarded as one 
of the best Italian ensembles, the 
ninety-six-man organization has 
been programmed annually in Rome 
for more than fifty years. 


EMPHASIS on opera is increasing. 
The University of North Carolina 
has just established an opera school 


‘in Raleigh, sponsored by the Uni- 


versity’s extension division. In the 
Midwest, the St. Louis Institute of 
Music announces a Junior Opera 


The cut form however, : 


Class for high school students thir- 
teen to eighteen years of age. The 
purpose of this class is to prepare 
the students for professional singing 
and to develop stage poise and act- 
ing techniques. 


JAscHA HEIFETZ owns an aluminum 
violin, complete with matching bow. 
Lest Stradivari fans shudder, it’s 
chief use is for practicing during 
ocean trips, when an ordinary wood- 
en instrument might fall apart from 
the damp salt air. No, it won't 
make Carnegie Hall this season. 


IN A RECENT speech in London, Sir 
Thomas Beecham confessed that 
his own personal library contained 
not a single volume on music. The 
famous conductor then went on to 
express his profoundest sympathy 
for those authors and critics who 
take it upon themselves to write 
about so elusive and intangible an 
art as music. His speech, incident- 
ally, took place at the opening of an 
exhibit of books on music, at which 
he was the invited speaker. 


the famous seventeenth 
century composer and _ violinist, 
had an unusual fondness for paint- 
ings. Handel, who had met him 
while on a tour of Italy, observed 
that Corelli “. . . liked nothing better 
than seeing pictures without paying 
for it, and saving money.” The tales 
about Corelli’s niggardliness seem 
to be well founded. Although he was 
fairly well off he dressed shabbily 
and usually walked rather than pay 
for a carriage. When he died he left 
Cardinal Ottoboni his fine collection 
of great paintings, as well as about 
$300,000 in cash or other assets. His 
Eminence retained the paintings but 
distributed thrifty  friend’s 


money among Corelli’s needy rela- 
tives. 
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NEW 


SCHOOL MODELS BY 


PLAY! 


MENC STRING 
AUTHORITIES 
ASSIST IN 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF “TEEN-AGER” 
BASS AND CELLO 


As a result of extensive surveys, in coopera- 
tion with MENC String Committee author- 
ities, a new bass and cello are now available 
for school orchestra use. Known as the Kay 
Standard school models, the bass is regula- 
tion 3/4 size and the cello is full size, but 
both are significantly lighter in weight. 

Strings of the Kay school instruments are 
closer to the fingerboard, which means less 
pressure is needed to play. Bowing. radius is 
reduced for easier manipulation. And im- 
portant acoustical changes in the sound 
chamber make the instruments more re- 
sponsive, give them bigger tone. 

Tests indicate that excellent results may 
be expected . . . particularly with teen-age 
beginners. The student has better control of 
intonation, and progresses more rapidly in 
general technique. These factors, plus the 
improvements in design, also improve tone 
quality to a marked degree. 


WRITE Topgy FOR 


‘aes 
FULL 


Kay Musical Instrument Co., 1640 Walnut St., Chicago 


Have You Heard These? 


From Ronald G. Neil of Collegeville, Ga., 
has come what seems to us to be a rather 
fresh collection of “musical boners.” 


HAvE you heard the one about the 
student who, having been told not 
to use abbreviations, identified (on 
an examination) Schubert’s immor- 
tal classic as “Avenue Maria”? 

Then there’s the first-grade young- 
ster who, in beginning music read- 
ing, tagged the treble clef as the 
“trouble clef.” 


Every year a fresh crop of boners 
is gleaned from students’ examina- 
tion papers. They provide a few 
chuckles to reward a patient teacher 
wading through a stack of such 
material, and are at the same time 
wry reminders that teaching and 
learning are not synonymous. The 
following are musical boners col- 
lected by the writer of this article 
over a period of years. 


Choice in the collection is an 
answer to the question, “Name a fa- 
mous song by Robert Schumann.” 
The class had spent some time listen- 
ing to and talking about ““The Two 
Grenadiers,” that Schumann setting 
of Heine’s famous poem. Alas, the 
teacher learned from one paper: “A 
famous song by Schumann is “The 
Two Granite Ears’”! He suspected 
the student had a pair of them. 


Sullivan’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” was played for class, first as 
a military march for band and then 
in a choral arrangement with the 
words “Land of Hope and Glory.” 
This latter was identified as “Land 
of Open Glory.” Similarly the 


same composer’s nautical operetta 
Pinafore came out as Penny Fore, 
and his hymn was listed “On Wood, 
Christian Soldiers.” 

College students aren’t exempt 
from howlers either. A collegiate 
examination question asking for the 
three parts of the sonata form (ex- 
position, development, and recapitu- 
lation) brought this reply: Exposi- 
tion, development, and “rehabilita- 
tion.” 

Inevitably, somebody classifies the 
orchestral divisions as the string, 
woodwind, brass, and “concussion” 
sections. Then there’s the “wood- 
bine” section. 

Verdi’s tragic opera Rigoletto 
turns up with the unhappy jester 
described as a “gesture” in the 
Duke’s court. 

“Symphany” orchestras are com- 
monplace. So are the “Lost Cord” 
and the “Nutcracker Sweet,” al- 
though one student varied the latter 
by referring to it as the “Nutcreaker 
Suit.” 

Morals come under discussion 
when an alto is somewhat prudishly 
defined as a “low type of woman’s 
voice.” The deepest male voice fre- 
quently is referred to as “base,” 
while the orchestral contrabass crops 
up as the “base vile.” 

So, if you have a sense of humor, 
something no teacher should be 
without, examinations can yield a 
few flecks of silver amusement in the 
dark cloud of your unhappy lot. 


For your Christmas programs... 


LET’S keep carol singing by 
assemblies and congregations 
from becoming a routine, me- 
chanical affair. 

In the December issue of 
Music Journal we will present 
the “script” for a carol service 
of 30-40 minute length, one that 


can be read by any narrator. It: 


will have a complete continuity 
of prayer, scripture, and other 


readings which will tie together 
the audience singing of familiar 
carols. No rehearsal will be 
necessary except forthenarrator. 

If you wish to have a copy of 
this script in advance of publi- 
cation please address Music 
Journal, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York City, and it 
will be sent to you without 
charge. 
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Thanksgiving 
Reminder 


HANKSGIVING Day in our 

country has taken on a rather 
set pattern of combined thankful- 
ness, worship, and family reunion. 
The holiday spirit of sports also 
enters into it, but for the moment 
the turkey supersedes the eagle in 
popularity. Observance of Thanks- 
giving Day in the United States has 
been divided between the fourth 
and the last Thursday in November, 
and annually has been set apart by 
proclamation of the president and 
of the governors of the various 
states as a day of thankfulness. 

After their first harvest had been 
gathered in 1621, the sturdy Pil- 
grims at Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
set apart a day for the giving of 
thanks. Later, in 1630, the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony proclaimed a 
special day of thanksgiving, and in 
1644 the Dutch in New Netherlands 
did likewise. It was during the 
Revolutionary War that the Con- 
gress proclaimed one or more 
thanksgiving days each year, except 
during 1777. President George 
Washington appointed Thursday, 
November 26, 1789, a day of thank- 
fulness, and in 1795 declared an- 
other day for this purpose. In re- 
sponse to the resolutions of the Con- 
gress, President Madison set apart a 
day for thanksgiving at the close of 
the War of 1812. By 1858, proclama- 
tions authorizing a day for thanks 
were issued by the governors of 
twenty-five states and two of terri- 
tories. 

It was during the grim days of 
1864 that President Lincoln desig- 
nated the last Thursday of Novem- 
ber as Thanksgiving Day, and each 
succeeding president followed his 
example until 1939, when President 
Roosevelt departed from tradition 
and named an earlier date. On De- 
cember 26, 1941 a joint resolution 
of Congress declared the fourth 
Thursday in November to be a na- 
tional and legal holiday. Some 
states, however, continued to adhere 
to the more traditional date. AAA 
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ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


IMPORTANT WORKS NOW AVAILABLE 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA — 


BACH-WEINER TOCCATA & FUGUE in C 

BEETHOVEN CORIOLANUS, OVERTURE 
EGMONT, OVERTURE 
PROMETHEUS, OVERTURE 

BIZET SYMPHONY No. I in C 

BRAHMS 3 HUNGARIAN DANCES, No. 5-6-7 
6 HUNGARIAN DANCES, No. 11-16 
5 HUNGARIAN DANCES, No. 17-21 

DVORAK SYMPHONY No. 2 in d minor 

GOLDMARK RUSTIC WEDDING SYMPHONY 


HANDEL-WALCHA 12 ORGAN CONCERTOS 


HAYDN 


HUMPERDINCK 


REZNICEK 
SCHUBERT 


SIBELIUS 


SYMPHONY No. 16 in G (Oxford) 


HANSEL AND GRETEL, 
DREAM PANTOMIME 


DONNA DIANA, OVERTURE 
SYMPHONY No. 7 in C 


FINLANDIA 
KARELIA SUITE 


VIVALDI-FORTNER 6 FLUTE CONCERTOS 


WAGNER 


WIENIAWSKI 


LITTLE CONCERTO, for 


GOOD FRIDAY SPELL 

SIEGFRIED'S DEATH AND 
FUNERAL MARCH 

THE RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES 


VIOLIN CONCERTO No. 2 in d minor 


for 


BAND 


Henry Cowell 


piano & band 


LE JOURNAL du 


PRIN- J.C.F. Fischer (Keith Wilson) 


TEMPS, Suite No. 3 


ALLEGRO 


VIVACE, from A. Guilmant (A. D. Schmutz) 


ORGAN SONATA in D, Op. 
50 


*SYMPHONY IN Bb for 


CONCERT 
SUITE FOR 


TEN MORE DAYS TILL 


Paul Hindemith 


SCHOOL IS OUT 


*ROYCE HALL SUITE 


25 West 45th Street 


BAND 

CONCERT BAND Gerald Kechley 
John Klein 
Healey Willan 


*(In process for Fall availability) 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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COUNTRY BUMPKIN 
By PHILIP J. LANG 

The latest from the pen of Philip J. 
Lang. Rural and rustic, with delightful 
band coloring for that gay “hoe-down” 
spirit. 
Full—4.50 
Conductor—1.00 


Symphonic —6.50 
Parts Each—.40 


GUYS AND DOLLS — Overture 
By FRANK LOESSER 

The resounding hits from the Frank 
Loesser score of the Broadway Pro- 
duction presented in an arrangement 
revealing the technique that has made 
Philip J. Lang one of America’s top 
show arrangers. The overture includes 
FUGUE FOR TINHORNS, I’VE 
NEVER BEEN IN LOVE BEFORE, 
BUSHEL AND A PECK and GUYS 
AND DOLLS. 
Full—5.00 
Conductor—1.00 


Symphonic—7.00 
Parts Each—.40 


COLLEGE SONGS for SCHOOL BANDS 
Arranged by PAUL YODER 

ALL the best known college marches 

arranged so that they can be played 

by ALL school bands. A must for field 

and concert presentations. 

Conductor—1.00 Parts Each—.50 


Orchestra 
SERENADE TO A LEMONADE 


By DAVID ROSE 

David Rose at his smooth, smart and 
subtle best. This arrangement by 
Philip J. Lang features four saxophone 
parts for the much-desired contem- 
porary recording sound. 

A Set—3.50 BSet—5.00 C Set—6.50 
Conductor—1.00 Parts Each—.40 


STRINGOPATION 

By DAVID ROSE 
Syncopation for strings: An exciting 
orchestral picture painted by the tal- 
ented brush of one of today’s stellar 
musical personalities. 
A Set—4.50 BSet—6.00 C Set—7.50 
Conductor—1.00 Parts Each—.50 


PRESENT 


/nstrumental Ensembles 


CLARINET CHOIR 


Arranged by JAMES DE JESU 


A new and long-awaited concept in 
the field of ensemble material. Basic- 
ally, a quintette of three Bb, one alto 
and one bass clarinet, the parts may 
be multiplied to accommodate all 
available performers, presenting an en- 
semble of warm vibrant tone, com- 
parable to that of the organ. 


Selected and arranged by James De 
Jesu, these works feature equal inter- 
est in all parts, with passages of graded 
technical-difficulty appearing through- 
out the ensemble. 


Keys have been thoughtfully and pro- 
gressively chosen and vital breath 
marks, fingerings and turns indicated 
and illustrated. A 4th Bb clarinet part 
is included in each set as substitute 
or support for the alto clarinet. 


Cradle Song (Op. 49 No. 4) 
Brahms—Grade 2—1.25 


Menuetto (Op. 52) 
Boccherini—Grade 3—1.25 


Minuet (Sonata No. 20 Op. 49) 
Beethoven—Grade 4—1.50 


Song Without Words (Op. 67 No. 1) 
Mendelssohn—Grade 5—1.25 


CLARINET TRIOS AND DUOS 


Arranged by CARL A. ROSENTHAL 


Ensemble music of the highest order 
selected from works of the greatest 
composers and arranged for equal 
importance and interest in all parts. 
These Trios and Duos are also suitable 
for violin, as well as Eb alto saxophone 
and Bb tenor saxophone ensembles. 


Clarinet Trios—18th Century—1.00 


Clarinet Trios—From Corelli 
to Beethoven—1.00 


Clarinet Trios—Russian Composers—1.00 


Clarinet Duos—18th Century—.75 


CLARINET QUARTETTES 
Arranged by JOHN MORRISSEY 


Modern conceptions for four Bb clar- 
inets, emphasizing equal interest in 
all parts. For group instruction and 
informal concerts. 


_ Sentimental Journey—1.25 
Tenderly—1.25 


TRIO FOR CORNET 
(or Trumpet) 
Arranged by PHILIP J. LANG 


Three-Cornered Tune—An adaptation 
of “Fugue For Tinhorns” from the hit 
musical, “Guys and Dolls,” in an at- 
tractive setting for three cornets or 
trumpets, with piano accompaniment. 


Score and Parts—1.00 


DUOS FOR TRUMPET 
AND PIANO 


Arranged by LOU SINGER 


Two lovely melodies styled for piano 
and trumpet (cornet). The piano is 
not limited to accompaniment and 
these duos will interest professionals 
and students alike. 


Tenderly—.75 


tal Jou ey 


THREE OR FOUR TRUMPETS 
OR CLARINETS 


Arranged by CARL A. ROSENTHAL 


MOZART'S DIVERTIMENTI 
Originally scored for 2 flutes, 5 bugles 
and kettledrum, this new adaptation 
scored with tympani ad lib, is a valu- 
able addition to ensemble literature. 


White-Smith Music, Ine. 


Sole Selling Agents —Edwin H. Morris and Company, Inc., 549 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Why do young people stop studying music, especially piano? 
Here are the facts about student mortality as determined by 
Masic Journal’s National Study of Music Attitudes. 


“I hope to take it up again... 
but right now...” 

Right now . . . what? The above 
quotation is from a Midwestern boy 
of sixteen. He has studied a mus- 
ical instrument for seven years and 
“loved it.” In his case, his vague 
plans to “take it up again” involved 
a delay of four or five years. Music 
Journal’s researchers have no way of 
knowing how many will “take it up 
again” after such an interval, but 
suspect there will be another dusty 
instrument case in another attic in 
the years to come. 

We also pose the question (which 
is proper even for researchers), What 
has this boy lost and, because the 
“right now” of his statement re- 
ferred to homework, athletics, and 
the general demands of high school 
and college life, what has he gained? 

This is one case from 680 which 
were examined in Music Journal’s 
current national study of music atti- 
tudes among the young people of the 
country—680, from the several thou- 
sand reporting, who were distin- 
guished by the fact that they discon- 
tinued their study of instrumental 
music. This group represents al- 
most 30 per cent of those who re- 
ported that they were studying, or 
had ever studied, a musical instru- 
ment. To those who have known 
the pleasure of a lifetime of even 
moderate competence with an in- 
strument, the casualty rate seems un- 
happily high. 

Study, social life, and athletics, 
however, are only part of the de- 
mands, There were ten other major 
classifications of reasons for discon- 
tinuance of study, most of which, we 
believe, present implications of con- 
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siderable importance to the adults 
concerned with the music life of 
America. 

For the purposes of this article, 
we shall present no formal table of 
percentages. Broken down _ into 
categories of sex, reason for discon- 
tinuance, length of study, and the 
instrument discontinued, these re- 
sponses formed a chart of monu- 
mental proportions and of such com- 
plexity that its publication here, 
without many pages of explanation, 
seemed impracticable. The major 
facts disclosed provide sufficient basis 
for discussion. 

Out of the entire group reporting, 
2310 individuals were taken as hav- 
ing, at some time, studied an instru- 
ment—1630 currently studying and 


the 680 in question having given it 


up. (Note: these figures are com- 
pletely valid within the frame of this 
sub-study but may not be used for 
accurate comparison with the master 
tables because of doubles, resump- 
tions, and incomplete information 
from the subject.) Of the 1630 cur- 
rently studying, 812 were studying 
piano and, disregarding doubles, 
818 were studying other instruments. 
Of the 680 discontinuants, 437 gave 
up piano and 243 discontinued 
study of other instruments. 


Teen-Age Group 


Since the study is strongly concen- 
trated in the thirteen-to-eighteen- 


year age group, it may be taken for. 


granted that none has “completed” 
the study of any instrument, though 
a few report being able to perform 
“well enough for my own amuse- 
ment.” It is interesting, however, to 


note how proficient they may have 
become before they gave it up—how 
long they had studied. An approx- 
imation of this may be gained 
through a comparison of their study 
factors as established at the outset 
of the major study (described in the 
September Music Journal). On the 
basis of an average age of 15.5 years, 
a study factor of 3.0 indicates a 
period of study of 31.5 months. 
Using this as a median, we see that 
278 of the piano students quit with 
less than 31.5 months of: instruction 
and 159 with more. Of the other 
instrumentalists, 207 quit with less 
than the median and 36 with more. 

These data suggest that some 36 
per cent of the piano discontinuants 
had more than 31.5 months of study 
while jess than 15 per cent of the 
“other instrument” people had re- 
ceived that much instruction. This, 
of course, is a sharp indication of the 
“shopping around” among the band 
and orchestra instruments which was 
so evident throughout the major 
study. 

It seems to indicate also that the 
once almost inevitable phase of 
American childhood—pianales’ns—is, 
if not slipping, being shortened in 
duration. This takes into consider- 
ation the fact that piano is almost 
always started at an earlier age than 
other instruments. 

We believe it will be valuable, 
then, to present the reasons given for 
these discontinuances. They are, so 
far as we know, the first facts on this 
subject gathered nationally. We 
shall also attempt to illustrate each 
of these reason classifications in the 
words of the young people. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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LoIs M. LEONARD 


HE radio and the juke box are 

rapidly making great changes in 
the musical life of Mexico. With 
their advent, group singing and 
playing become an occasional thing. 
But there are still regions, as in the 
United States, where music is pri- 
marily social, where song is an every- 
day companion of the common 
people. Such a _ region is_ that 
around Santa Barbara, near Parral, 
state of Chihuahua, Mexico. 

The pueblo of Santa Barbara 
(elevation 6,600; population, 18,000) 
nestles in the foothills of the Sierra 
Madre occidental. Its sole industry 
is mining. So few changes have 
been made in the pueblo since the 
days when the Spaniards operated 
the mines that the crooked and un- 
paved streets can scarcely accommo- 
date the automobiles of today. 
Ninety per cent of the homes are 
one-room adobe dwellings. As a re- 
sult of the drive for literacy, the 
pueblo boasts four primary schools, 
no secondary school. Poverty pre- 
vents many children from attending 
even the first few grades. 

But the people love to sing. Their 
enjoyment is genuine, their appreci- 
ation remarkable. 

My introduction to music in Mex- 
ico was an early one. I awoke in a 
strange land. Instead of the raucous 


Who finds greater satisfaction in music than Carlos, the 
lechero who joyfully rides his burro with a song in his heart 
and a tortilla or two in his pocket? 


sound of automobile horns, a rhyth- 
mic chink-chank, chink-chank came 
from somewhere outside my window. 
It was a steady one-two beat, a muf- 
fled pot-and-pan effect which I could 
not identify. No horse ever loped 
like that. Suddenly there was sing- 
ing, sweet and clear in the quiet of 
early morning—two-part music, an 
unfamiliar song but a haunting one. 
While the voices carried the melody 
and a faultless alto, the chink-chank 
supplied a peculiar accompaniment. 

I crossed to the window. Our 
house sits on the east edge of the 
Tecolotes Club property, which is 
situated on a rise of ground some 
two miles from the pueblo proper. 
From my bedroom window I looked 
across a deep, narrow arroyo, the 
road to Parral, and a wide arroyo to 
the Santa Barbara mountains. 

The early morning music-makers 
were riding out the deep arroyo. 
The song was lovely; how could it 
originate from seventeen ragged boys 
on as many burros? Across the 
back of each burro was a wooden 
rack which held two or three milk 
cans on each side of the animal. 
The riders had to perch precariously 
over the hind quarters. Neverthe- 
less, they were kicking the burros in 
time with the rhythm of their song, 
and with each jog of the beast, the 
milk cans rattled against one an- 
other. 

These muchachos were obviously 


enjoying themselves. A few rode 
backwards, hanging onto the burro’s 
tail and balancing easily. They 
sang as one—shouting with youth- 
ful exuberance, or letting the tone 
fade away. They seemed to have 


some sixth sense of phrasing, some - 


innate ability to put feeling into the 
song. And they were adept. Once 
they held a tone for such a long 
time that J felt the strain, but there 
was no tension in their voices! The 
song changed abruptly to “Cuatro 
Milpas” (‘Four little plots of corn 
are all that I have left of my ran- 
chito”). Then the singers were mas- 
ters of pathos as they rode on up the 
arroyo. 

Since that first morning I have 
often enjoyed their singing. Never 
has there been a group more inter- 


ested in song. They are unaware 


of their audience, and that look of 
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supreme pleasure on their faces is 
genuine. It is odd, because they 
really have very little to sing about. 

Let’s look at Carlos. He is a typ- 
ical lechero (milk-boy). His clothes 
are threadbare. A huge sombrero 
protects his head from the hot sun, 
and on his feet are huaraches, pieces 
of rubber tire fastened with thongs. 
Each day he rides a burro to the dis- 
tant grazing fields, collects the milk 
from the herder, and brings it back 
to the vendor in the village. For 
this, he earns thirty pesos a month 
(less than four dollars). That 
money is very important to Carlos. 
It will help to buy tortillas and 
frijoles for his brothers and sisters, 
and it is the reason why, at twelve 
years of age, he cannot attend 
school. But he is a merry individ- 
ual, this Carlos. When he is with 
the group, they all sing. When he 
rides alone, he serenades himself. 
Like the other lecheros, he has a 
unique method of developing breath 
control: 

1. Get up at 5:30 a.m. Put a tor- 
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Illustrations by Manuel Marquez 


tilla or two in your pocket. Run 
fifty yards and mount a burro al- 
ready pacing through the streets. 

2. Burst into song the moment 
you hit the back of the skinny beast. 
No padding on his hips, and no 


saddle. Choose a song generously 
sprinkled with eight-measure 
phrases, rubato, and long, long 
holds. 


3. Let the melody float out easily. 
You haven’t a care in the world. 

4. If the burro stops suddenly, 
sending you sprawling onto the hot 
sand, don’t complain. Get up laugh- 
ing. Chase him until you can leap 
onto his back, and resume the mel- 
ody one hundred yards and a few 
measures later. 

5. Now we come to the hold. Lift 
your hands away from the milk 
rack, your legs up and away from 
the flanks of the burro. Balance 
slightly off-center. Hold the tone 
steady while you bump along. Hold 
it unwaveringly, heedless of falling. 
Hold it until, from some inner sig- 
nal, you feel the moment of con- 


tinuing the song. 

6. Practice for five miles. Eat the 
tortillas. 

7. Fill the milk cans, and start 
home. Whistle or sing all the way. 

Look to your laurels, you operatic 
stars. Such constant rehearsal un- 
der the hot Mexican sun does won- 
derful things. 

Carlos and his friends have a large 
and varied repertoire which they 
sing well. It ranges from folk songs 
to semiclassics to strictly modern 
Mexican and American jazz (very 
badly translated). They harmonize 
“The Swallow.” They like to sing 
“Fstrellita” in the evening. Some- 
where they have heard “The Ten- 
nessee Waltz,” and it’s now part of 
their repertoire. They don’t sing 
Bach, perhaps only because they 
have never heard Bach. Does it 
matter? Untaught, they enjoy their 
music to the utmost. All that they 
sing they have learned from listen- 
ing. ‘Their songs are a part of their 
heritage, and constant association 

(Continued on page 41) 
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A series of universally popular, standard American song collections in choral “Wh 

settings. These volumes are extremely valuable for program material con- the s 

taining, as they do, attractive, modern and eminently singable selections. centi 
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BROBURY PEARCE ELLIS 


“What an audience sees is secondary, but the appearance of 
the stage and the artist on it can either help the audience con- 
centrate on the music or provide distraction and irritation.” 


HE concert artist is seen as well 

as heard. No matter how great 
his talent or how thorough his mu- 
sicianship, the impact of his per- 
formance on his audience may be 
greatly lessened if he does not look 
and act well on the stage. What an 
audience sees at a concert is un- 
questionably secondary to what it 
hears, but the appearance of the 
stage and the artist on it can either 
help the audience concentrate on 
the music or provide distractions 
and irritations. 

Sometimes there is nothing that 
the artist can do about the appear- 
ance of the stage and the adequacy 
of the lighting, but if he can im- 
prove them it is certain that he will 
be able to do more if he knows more 
about such things. Here are some 
practical suggestions concerning 
stage setting, lighting, costume, and 
action presented from my viewpoint 
as a theatre director. 

Setting. Every stage should be 
equipped with a set of attractive 
draperies, relatively dark and neu- 
tral in color. The folds of a curtain 
are more interesting and graceful 
than the monotonous texture of a 
flat background, but are not inter- 
esting enough in themselves to cre- 
ate a distraction. If the background 
is too light, the audience is dazzled 
and finds it difficult to see the per- 
former standing in front of it. If 
the background has a strong color 
of its own, then the performers must 


consider how their clothes will look — 


against it; if its color is neutral, no 
one needs to worry about his clothes. 


Many stages are so large that a. 


piano standing in the center does 
not fill them adequately. When the 
corners of the stage are filled with 
unobtrusive decoration, the total ef- 
fect of the picture is more pleasing. 
Flowers and plants are suitable, and 
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a person with a little imagination 
and taste can make an attractive ar- 
rangement of a group of musical in- 
struments. But he must be sure his 
imagination does not carry him too 
far—the performer must remain the 
center of attention. 

Lighting. In general, light should 
be kept off the background so that 
the performer will stand out clearly 
in front of it. This is all the more 
important if the background is light 
in color. Overhead lights and foot- 
lights illuminate the background 
much better than they do the figures 
in front of it. Overhead lights cast 
shadows in hollows around a _per- 
son’s eyes, and under nose and chin, 
and footlights throw unnatural high- 
lights in the same places. Besides, 
footlights make the lower part of the 
body brighter than the face, and it is 
the face that’s important. If your 
stage has no other lighting, be sure 
that performers stand far enough 
back on the stage so that the light 
covers them fairly evenly. 

It is unfortunate that so few stages 
are equipped to provide illumina- 
tion from in front of the stage, be- 
cause the best lighting for a person 
standing at the front of the stage is 
given by spotlights placed some- 
where in the auditorium, just high 
enough so that the beam of light 
and the person’s shadow fall on the 
stage floor instead of on the back- 
ground. When such lighting can 
be arranged, it is well to use a low 
level of illumination from overhead 
so that the background is not un- 
duly gloomy and cavernous. If the 
accompanist needs ‘light on the 
music rack, it can be provided by a 
spotlight in the wings, so arranged 
that the accompanist’s head does not 
intercept it. 

The question of whether to have 

(Continued on page 53) 
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HOWARD D. MCKINNEY 


This editorial written by Dr. McKinney 
appeared in the September, 1951 issue 
of Fischer Edition News, published by 
J. Fischer and Bro. It contains some 
highly pertinent, thought - provoking 
questions and charges. We believe that 
“good” music plays a much more im- 
portant part in the daily life of the 
American public than indicated by Dr. 
McKinney. Both Dr. McKinney and the 
publisher readily agreed to our re- 
printing the editorial here and to our 
presenting some contrasting views on 
the page opposite.—Editor 


trying to be flip- 
pant or seeming to favor the 


vernacular, the above heading is 
meant to suggest the equivalent of 
an editorial lifting of the eyebrows 
or shrugging of the shoulders after 
reading two recent pronouncements 
in important journals on the state 
of music in this Land of the Free 
and the Home of the Brave in the 
year of our Lord, One Thousand, 
Nine Hundred and Fifty One. These 
mid-century surveys on the rate and 
direction of musical progress in the 
United States during the last fifty 
years were written by men who 
know the field well, are aware of 
some of the problems that have had 
to be solved, and who are obviously 
enthusiastic about the results that 
have been achieved. 

Yet it seems to at least one ob- 
server that, in their anxiety to put 
our best foot forward, these writers 
have neglected io pay sufficient at- 
tention to the real crux of the ques- 
tion as to whether or not we are 
becoming a musical nation, and to 
neglect some important reasons that 


point to the fact that we are not.: 


Since this is a vital question—we 
might better say, since it is the one 
vital question—to all concerned with 
American musical education, it is 


12 


entirely proper that we give it some 
consideration in a magazine such 
as this, devoted as it is to the inter- 
ests of school and college music. 

Howard Hanson, composer and 
able director of the Eastman School 
of Music, in an article in the Janu- 
ary Etude tells what he thinks has 
been happening to music in Ameri- 
ca: We have made enormous pro- 
gress, both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, in the field of music educa- 
tion during the past fifty years, in- 
filtrating music into the life of the 
student through such developments 
as symphony orchestras, symphonic 
bands and a cappella choirs of such 
unusual technical proficiency as to 
awaken the admiration of observers 
from other countries; we have made 
similar progress in the musical edu- 
cation at the professional level, so 
that the gifted music student no 
longer needs to go abroad for his 
technical and esthetic development; 
our symphony orchestras, which 
were but few in number fifty years 
ago, now are not only greatly in- 
creased in number and excellence, 
but consist in the majority of Ameri- 
can-trained players; great numbers 
of distinguished teachers and artists 
have become active in the musical 
life of the country, providing us 
with a richness of interpretative and 
pedagogical resources never before 
possessed; and we are finally turn- 
ing out real American composers, 
lots of them, adequately trained 
technically, their output comparing 
favorably with that of composers in 
other countries. 

In a rather blatantly featured 
series of articles entitled America, 
the Land of Great Music in the 
March number of Holiday, three 


writers, H. W. Heinsheimer, Deems 
Taylor and Joseph Wechsberg, show 
us how a revolution of sound has 
swept across America; how with dra- 
matic suddenness, our country has 
become the home of the “highest 
musical culture of all time”; a dream 
orchestra is picked from the first- 
desk men of the country’s finest sym- 
phonic groups; and the series goes 
out on a limb and picks the finest 
ten orchestras in the country, or- 
chestras which rank with the best 
in the musical world. 

“The land which only a little 
while ago seemed vast and parched, 
barren to the beauty and dream, the 
happiness and oblivion, the rapture 
and the pulsing excitement that 
only music brings to man, is today 
irrigated by the friendly streams, 
merry cascades, majestic rivers of 
music. America, the land of air-con- 
ditioned skyscrapers, has also become 


the home of Toscanini, the land of | 


the Philadelphia Orchestra, the land 
of Tanglewood, the land where mu- 
sic and musicians have become hon- 
ored and beloved citizens and are 
more at home than anywhere else 
in the world.” 

All of this, of course, is true; and 
we Americans living at the mid- 
point of the twentieth century 
should rejoice in it. But yet—there 
is an obverse side to this rosy pic- 


ture, one that is not mentioned at 


any length by these writers, although 
Dr. Hanson does refer rather briefly 
to some “factors on the debit side 
of our account book.” If we have 
made such progress toward becom- 
ing a musical nation as these ac- 
counts would seem to indicate, why 
is it that newspapers contemporary 
(Continued on page 34) 
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ust a few days after reading Dr. 

McKinney’s editorial I noted in 
Variety the following announce- 
ment: “In its most ambitious long- 
hair project since launching its 
classical Gold Seal line, Decca is 
mapping release of the complete or- 
gan works of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Bach was a prolific writer for 
the organ and the complete reper- 
tory will be issued as part of Decca’s 
Archive Series.” 

When things like that are hap- 

pening I am convinced that an hon- 
est, substantial American music cul- 
ture is in the making. A firm whose 
early life depended upon the strict- 
ly “pop” offerings of performers 
such as Bing Crosby and the An- 
drews Sisters is now employing its 
accumulated resources to record 
Bach! 
If I were to accept Dr. McKin- 
ney’s evaluation of American music 
taste I would say that there is no 
need for Decca or anyone else to 
record Bach’s complete organ works, 
for the simple reason that there 
aren’t enough people interested in 
listening to them. In other words, 
the men who built Decca on a foun- 
dation of popular music have more 
faith in George Follansbee Babbitt’s 
liking for “good” music than would 
be warranted by Dr. McKinney’s ob- 
servations. 

In applying his quantitative yard- 
stick to the American music scene, 
Dr. McKinney emphasizes particu- 
larly: (1) the absence of “good” 
music on radio and television and 
(2) the struggle of symphony orches- 
tras and opera companies for finan- 
cial support. 

In recent months there has been 
much discussion in music circles 
about the lean musical fare offered 
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in radio and television. Network 
and station officials, sponsors, ad- 
vertising agencies, and others con- 
cerned with program production 
have not been eager to step out and 
comment on the situation, but con- 
versations in the production field in- 
variably bring out the question, 
“Well, if all these music lovers think 
so much of major programs of seri- 
ous music why in the world don’t 
they express their interest and ap- 
preciation to the people who have 
been providing them?” The refer- 
ence is not to G. Follansbee Babbitt 
and his fellow citizens, who have no 
wish to sit through Brahms’ Fourth 
but rather to the very people for 
whom the programs were produced. 

Let me quote here from the re- 
port of a discussion of radio pro- 
grams by the members of the Na- 
tional Music Council on May 24: 
“The music loving public was held 
largely to blame for the present 
situation through failure to write to 
the stations requesting more good 
music.” I wish that they had added 
to that: ‘‘and to thank sponsors, net- 
works, and stations for the good 
music that they do provide.” 

Time and again in discussions 
with music educators in all parts 
of the country I have been asked, 
“Why can’t we have more good mu- 
sic on radio and television?” I 
nearly always have replied with the 
question: “Have you ever written 
any letters of comment about the 
music programs that have given you 
enjoyment?” In ninety per cent of 
the cases the answer has been a 
rather self-conscious “No.” Music 
lovers who provide no support to 
sponsors, networks, and stations are 
in much the same position as people 
who harp about the local mayor and 


ENNIS DAVIS 


The observations presented here are in 
reply to the editorial by Howard D. 
McKinney which is reprinted on the 
opposite page. This is not merely an 
argument with Dr. McKinney but 
rather an attempt to explore further 
some of the questions which he has 
raised and which should concern every- 
one who has interest in a broad pro- 
gram of music education. If our readers 
have still further opinions to express 
we shall be glad to receive them.— 
Editor 


his government but who pay little 
attention to nominations, cam- 
paigns, and elections. 

There is one aspect about serious 
music listening which Dr. McKinney 
did not even mention and I believe 
that it has great bearing upon the 
situation. The record-listening audi- 
ence of this country has grown tre- 
mendously. I have no statistics to 
prove my point but I believe that 
many people who have the kind of 
interest in music so greatly desired 
by Dr. McKinney have turned to re- 
cordings for their principal musical 
nourishment. There are so many 
advantages to the serious listener — 
good sound, availability at any time 
as compared with rigidly scheduled 
hours, opportunity to choose rep- 
ertory according to the mood of the 
minute, and as many repetitions as 
desired of complete works on par- 
ticular sections. 

No longer than two decades ago 
the long-hair record business was in 
the doldrums. Large catalogs of 
serious recordings were for sale in a 
customer’s market. Those catalogs 
were composed almost entirely of 
the most popular serious works—the 
best-known symphonies, opera arias, 


( Continued on page 36) 
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for Miami Senior High School Band” 


@ Winner of FIRST DIVISION (superior) 
RATING in concert, marching and sight- 
reading events, in Florida State Contest, every 
year since 1939, 


@ Winner of FIRST DIVISION RATING 
Florida District Contests each year since 1946, 


@ At last Region VIII Contest, Richmond, 
Va. (1941) received FIRST DIVISION 
RATING in concert and marching, with 
score of 99.2% — highest score of any band in 
marching contest. 


@ Official band at the Gasparilla Festival 
(Tampa, Fla.) 1949. Official Coronation Ball 
band, Festival of States Celebration (St. 
Petersburg, Fla.) 1947 and 1948. Participates 
annually in Festival of Light (Ft. Meyers) and 
Miami Orange Bow] half-time show, and King 
Orange Jamboree Parade. In 1951, was sent 
to Havana, Cuba as official Miami band for 
annual “Fiesta sur el Prado.” 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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00nn INSTRUMENTS 


Conn quality, unsurpassed, has merited the confidence of 
this fine 100-piece band for years. Of the band’s entire 
instrumentation, 65% of the instruments are Conn! 


Al G. Wright, the successful director of this outstanding 
high school band for the past 13 years, says: “‘I have found 
that students progress faster and reach higher levels of 
achievement when they play a first-line instrument.” 


See your Conn dealer for help in band organizing and 
instrumentation problems. Or, send coupon today for 
latest general catalog. No obligation. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, 
C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE! 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd. 
DEPARTMENT 1122 ELKHART, INDIANA 


Please send latest Frez Conn Please send Free copy of 

eneral catalog showing com- CJ the Oricinat Sousa Manu- 
plete Tine of Conn band instru- script, “Stars and Stripes For- 
ments. ever” (suitable for framing). 


Name. Position_____ 


Address_ 


City, Zone, State. 


School. 
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For thirty years New York disciples of the flute have been 
gathering to tootle for one another and to talk the literature 
and lore of their beloved instrument. 


FABULOUS fraternity of flut- 

ists has been in existence in 
midtown Manhattan since 1920, 
when it was founded by that most 
colorful of twentieth century flutists, 
Georges Barrere, and a small group 
of his pupils who wanted to provide 
a meeting place for professional and 
amateur flutists and flute-hobbyists. 

Today, doctors, dentists, firemen, 
teachers, poets—flutists all—can be 
found on the membership rolls of 
the New York Flute Club, although 
they are not required to audition for 
membership. ‘The common denom- 
inator of membership is a lively in- 
terest in the flute and its literature. 
No group of model train builders, 
ancient car owners, Dodgers fans, or 
canasta players gets more fun out of 
its center of attraction than do these 
lovers of the flute and its music. 

For many years now, the New 
York Flute Club has offered seven 
outstanding recitals each season. 
After a long period of wandering 
disconsolately from one hall to an- 
other, the Club is now comfortably 
ensconced in cheerful Carl Fischer 
Concert Hall, one of New York’s 
newer recital halls. Whatever the 
external surroundings of the mo- 
ment, an impressive array of artists 
has appeared during the Club’s long 
and at times struggling existence, 
and an imposing amount of first- 
rate chamber music has been per- 
formed and in many cases world- 
premiered in its halls. Nor have 
these soloists been flutists exclu- 
sively; while most of the nation’s 
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great flutists have already appeared 
or are scheduled to appear, prac- 
tically all the other instruments too 
have been represented by outstand- 
ing artists at concerts of the Flute 
Club. Such well-known figures as 
Ray Lev (piano), Edith Weiss- 
mann (harpsichord), Alfred Mann 
(recorder), Erno Valasek (violin), 
William Bell (tuba), and clarinetists 
Simeon Bellison, Reginald Kell, and 
Gustave Langenus have paraded 
across its stage down through the 
years. Practically the only limita- 
tion on an invited artist’s choice of 
program has been the more or less 
“gentlemen’s agreement” that some- 
where or other there must be a flute 
on the program. “Name-artists” 
alone do not complete the story of 
the Flute Club’s service to the flute; 
high-ranking amateur groups, such 
as the Columbia University Wood- 
wind Ensemble, have always been 
welcome. And in recent years the 
final concert of the season has been 
given over to less well-known solo- 
ists or chamber music groups who, 
in the opinion of the directors, de- 
serve a public appearance before 
an established chamber music audi- 
ence which is both sympathetic and 
discriminating. 


Flute Library 


Another interesting feature of 
the Flute Club is its outstand- 
ing reference library of books and 
music pertaining to the flute. Here 
one may find such opera rara as 
Nicholson’s Complete Preceptor for 


the Flute.* And if you are won- 
dering, any Flute Club member at 
all can tell you that Charles Nichol- 
son (died in 1837) was England’s 
greatest flutist (better than either 
Clinton or Rockstro) and that his 
Flute Method (published in 1816) is 
a rare and priceless item indeed. 
One of the most valuable features 
for flute lovers and chamber music 
enthusiasts generally is the chance, 
seldom offered elsewhere in New 
York during a season, to hear per- 
formances of little-known works in 
the not inconsiderable body of 
music which has been written for 
the flute—actually the largest litera- 
ture of any wind instrument. In 
January, 1951, Thomas Wilt, one of 
flutedom’s younger set, brought out 
the seldom-heard and _ thoroughly 
charming Introduction and Varia- 
tions, Op. 160, Franz Schubert's 
only major work for flute and piano. 
Of much more personal interest to 
the flute devotees in that audience 
was the performance, on the same 
program, of a solo said to have been 
composed by Frederick the Great, 
most famous of history’s royal flut- 


ists. During the eighteenth century, 


every “gentleman” was expected to 
play the flute, and New York Flute 


*The gift of a long-time member, Wil- 
liam Goldenblum, a retired hardware 
store owner. Although he is over 
eighty, Mr. Goldenblum faithfully keeps 
up his flute playing, and at last re- 
port was still meeting regularly with a 
flute quartet in his home. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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it a land where music’s grass-roots 
manifestations too often seem to 
have been plowed under by the com- 
mercial concert managements, radio, 
and television, Los Angeles’ Eve- 
nings on the Roof chamber music 
concerts are a significant symbol of 
music’s basic health. More unusual 
is the fact that Evenings on the 
Roof, though originally almost en- 
tirely nonprofessional still 
quite close to “amateur status” as a 
commercial concert organization), 
has been the musical element most 
responsible for the emergence of the 
vast metropolitan Los Angeles area 
as one of the world’s greatest cham- 
ber music centers. 

Evenings on the Roof takes its 
name from the original locale and 
purpose of the concerts—informal 
chamber music soirees on the roof- 
top studio of the modest Hollywood 
area home of Peter Yates. Mr. Yates 
is connected with the California 
State Department of Labor. He is 
not a musician, but a music lover 
and an amateur musicologist. His 
wife, Frances Mullen, is a pianist 
and the daughter of Mrs. Grace 
Mullen, who has for many years run 
the famous Redlands Bowl free sum- 
mer concerts at Redlands, Cali- 
fornia. 

The Yateses and several of their 
friends had long felt that there must 
be many peoples who, like them- 
selves, wanted to explore the vast 
chamber music literature neglected 
by the major concertizing and re- 
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This shows what can happen when an idea is launched ienply 
and kept fresh through sincerity of purpose .. . the story of a 


chamber music group. 


cording ensembles, which seemed to 
stress Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, 
Beethoven, and Brahms. So it was 
that in April, 1939 nineteen people 
were present for an all-Barték pro- 
gram at the Yateses’ studio, and Eve- 
nings on the Roof was launched 
with the slogan “The concerts are 
for the pleasure of the performers 
and will be played regardless of 
audience.” 

This is still true today, and even 
now cooperating musicians who wish 
to play certain works must sell the 
equivalent of $200 worth of season 
tickets to underwrite their program. 
(Musicians ‘are screened by the 
Roof’s executive committee, who 
must approve their prospective pro- 
gram. The $200 “underwriting” is 
returnable in whole or in part, de- 
pending upon the net revenue from 
the concert.) 


First Season 


The first Roof season, in addition 
to the all-Bart6ék evening, included 
all-Ives and all-Busoni nights. Grad- 
ually news of the Roof spread, audi- 
ences grew at 50 cents for admission, 
all the money except mailing and 
music costs being given to the per- 
formers), and by its fourth season 
the Roof was encouraged to keep its 
name but leave its home for the 
350-seat Assistance League Play- 
house. Well-known local  instru- 


mentalists came to the Roof and 
asked to play works for which they 


could find no other performance out- 
let. Kurt Reher played the giant 
thirty-minute solo sonata for cello by 
Kodaly; violinist David Frisina 
joined Kurt and his brother, vio- 
list Sven Reher, in a cycle of the 
Beethoven string trios. —Two seasons 
later conductor Alfred Wallenstein 
grabbed Dave and Kurt for places 
in the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Such artists as harpsichordist Wes- 
ley Kuhnle, violinist Sol Babitz, so- 
prano Alice Mock, and pianists Emil 
Dannenberg, Leonard Stein, Paul 
Pisk, Frances Mullen, and the great 
Richard Buhlig boosted the Roof’s 
prestige in its formative years with 
notable Bach, Beethoven, _ Ives, 
Schoenberg and Bartok cycles. The 
Roof, from the start, made its pro- 
grams of such intense interest to the 
musical connoisseur that to miss 
them would be to commit a cultural 
sin. It was no surprise to see 
Stravinsky, Toch, or many other 
great composers or performers sit- 
ting quietly at a Roof concert, and 
it is still a rendezvous for construc- 
tive musicians. 

From the Assistance League Play- 
house the Roof progressed to the 
KFWB studios, and then to the 
1200-seat Wilshire Ebell Theatre. 
Two seasons at the Ebell, however, 
demonstrated that it was too large 
to preserve the intimate atmosphere 
of the concerts, and was desirable 
for only a few important events call- 
ing for chamber orchestra, large 

(Continued on page 51) 
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today for your free 
copy of this great new 
drumming handbook. 
No obligation. 


LD’S FINEST 


DRUMMER 
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VALUABLE HANDBOOK 


EVERY 


MUSIC EDUCATOR 


SHOULD HAVE 


HELPFUL MEMOS ON USE OF 
DRUMS IN SCHOOL BANDS 
AND DRUM CORPS. 


* 
A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ALL 
DRUM MERCHANDISE. 

* 


EXPRESSLY WRITTEN FOR 
SCHOOL BANDMASTERS, 
MUSIC EDUCATORS AND ALL 
DRUMMERS. 


Never before a publication like this! Published as a 


helpful service to all School Bandmasters and Music Educators, this hand- 
book can be a real source of important information. Comprises 28 pages 
and 179 illustrations. Easy to read text. Available to you free of charge 
and without obligation with the compliments of Leedy & Ludwig, manu- 
facturer of a complete line including drums, tympani, chimes, mallet-played 
instruments and accessories. Mail coupon today. 


LEEDY & LUDWIG, Dept. 1126, Elkhart, Ind. 
Please send my FREE copy of “MEMOS on DRUMS,” 


at no obligation, 
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This is the first of a series of periodic re- 
ports on film music . . . the plans and ideas of 
its composers, scores and pictures in prepara- 
tion, musical content of currently shown films. 


ILM music is the unacknowl- 

edged stepchild of music. Though 
talking films have celebrated their 
silver anniversary, and though full 
scores have occasionally been written 
for important silent films, one looks 
in vain even in so all-inclusive a vol- 
ume as the International Cyclo- 
paedia of Music and Musicians for 
articles on film music. Specific com- 
posers are sometimes credited with 
film scores, but there is no general 
article covering this phase of music 
—although records and radio music 
are so treated. 

Why this field of creative music 
should be ignored is a mystery. 
Much of the music by Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, and even Beethoven and the 
composers of his period was occa- 
sional music, written merely to pro- 
vide a pleasant background to the 
gossip and entertainment at court 
banquets and balls. Today these 
masters are paralleled by composers 
of recognized merit whose film scores 
equal the occasional music of the 
past in that it is effective as back- 
ground music, yet equally effective 
when edited for serious concert-hall 
performance. 

One does not judge the status of 
a great composer (or at least a great 
composer of the past) by the purpose 
for which his music was written. 
Indeed, is not the Margrave of Bran- 
denburg remembered almost solely 
by virtue of the music which Bach 
wrote to his commission? Why, then, 
this snobbery when it comes to the 
music of our time which is written 
specifically as a counterpart to the 
visual images and dramatic content 
of a motion picture? We do not 
judge the music of the past by the 
output of its poorer composers; why, 
then, judge today’s film music by its 
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more banal examples? Sound films 
have commanded and gained the tal- 
ents of our great composers. Proko- 
fieff, Honegger, Toch, Walton, Shos- 
takovich, Ibert, Thomson, Antheil, 
Copland, Auric, Bliss, and Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco are but some of the 
great contemporary composers who 
have lent their creative imagination 
to today’s films. 

One cannot think of the Russian 
films “Alexander Nevsky” and “Ivan 
the Terrible,” by the late Serge 
Eisenstein, apart from their music 
by Prokofieff. The same integra- 
tion holds true of Honegger’s scores 
for “Crime et Chatiment” and “Poil 
de Carotte,”’ of Antheil’s scores for 
the Hecht films “Crime Without 
Passion,” “The Scoundrel,” and 
“Spectre of the Rose,” of Miklos 
Rozsa’s_ score for “Spellbound,” 
Franz Waxman’s for the current “A 
Place in the Sun,” Weill’s for “Der 
Dreigroschenoper,” Bliss’s for 
“Things to Come,” Auric’s for “Car- 
net du Bal,’ Thomson’s for “Louisi- 
ana Story,” and Copland’s for “Of 
Mice and Men” and “The Red 
Pony,” to name but a few. 

This column, in future months, 
will endeavor to call the reader’s at- 
tention to the techniques and un- 
usual approaches of today’s com- 
posers in writing film scores which 
are potential permanent musical 
masterpieces. 

Another example of our approach 
might be our present interest in the 
score George Antheil has written for 
a forthcoming Ben Hecht picture to 
be released through United Artists. 
It is interesting in several ways mu- 
sically, but even more so from cer- 
tain material aspects. The film, ten- 
tatively titled “Blood and Sin,” is 
somewhat similar to “Trio” and 


“Quartet” in that it tells two en- 


tirely unconnected stories. (It will 
probably come out “Duo,” to fit the 
smallest movie-house marquee!) One 
is “Actor’s Blood,” with Edward G. 
Robinson in the leading role. The 
other, in which Hecht’s daughter, 
Jenny, is starred, is a Hecht story 
which appeared several years ago in 
Collier's Magazine. In it a major 
film studio buys a script, “A Woman 
of Sin,” provides it with a big 
budget build-up and, when it comes 
to the time of exploitation, is 
amazed to discover the story is the 
work of an eight-year-old girl who 
could hardly have had the experi- 
ence suggested by the story’s title. 

This is one of the few pictures in 
which a composer has done a score 
on a financial basis which finds him 
a partner in the enterprise, with his 
fee predicated upon its financial suc- 
cess. In other words, the “Bad Boy 
of Music” owns what Hollywood 
calls “‘a piece” of the picture. Where 
the average film score calls for an 
orchestra of 32, 64, or more players, 
Antheil’s calls for only 18, and even 
these are seldom all used at one time’ 
—a feature which gives the lie to 
that old cliché about the impractical 
composer. As a partner in the en- 
tire venture Antheil has had the 
happy experience of writing with 
the “wraps off,” and he has not hesi- 
tated to use a frankly modern and 
abstract musical idiom. 


Another fanciful sidelight is that 
Antheil and Hecht and their co- 
operative cohorts have, while mak- 
ing the picture, simultaneously shot 
a funny short which is designed for 
TV promotion of the movie—a short 
in which Harpo Marx plays the role 
of a banker to whom Hecht and the 
others go in seeking financing for 
the film. 


“Blood and Sin” is a clever ap- 
proach to the problem of meeting 
the contracting dollar by a picture 
with a contracted budget: it costs 
only $120,000 to do. Moreover, the 
music is A-] for its purpose, which 
is, after all, to heighten the dramatic 
and humorous aspects of the two 
sequences. Incidentally; Antheil’s 
treatment has been to give “Actor’s 
Blood” (a heavy drama) a score 
which is heard almost throughout 
the film, and not as background 
music alone; in the comedy the 
music is much more sparingly used, 
almost wholly for the purpose of 
pointing up situations. C.S.H. 
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ESTHER ELIAS 


People of all ages and occupations gather regularly in a sub- 
urban Pittsburgh home to play their way to musical satisfac- 
tion ...a good story of amateur participation. 


OMETIMES the viola player can 

reach over and tickle the toes of 
the bass-viol player rehearsing in her 
stocking feet. Four doctors, one of 
them a noted cancer specialist, ener- 
getically saw away in the fiddle sec- 
tion, and another doctor leaves his 
stethoscope to pick up his trombone. 
A plucky girl shoves her wheel chair 
into place, lifts her flute and waits 
for the conductor to cue her in. 

All this delightful and informal 
music-making comes under the head- 
ing of the Harbison Orchestra, a 
strictly amateur group which plays 
“just for fun.” Thirty-one non- 
professional musicians gather at the 
Ralph Harbison home in _ Pitts- 
burgh’s fashionable Sewickley sub- 
urb, for Mr. Harbison is the group’s 
special patron and most enthusiastic 
member. As the retired president 
of the Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company, one of the world’s largest 
producers of firebrick, he enjoys 
playing violin in his free time. 

But how did the whole idea of the 
Harbison Orchestra start? 

Well, back in the mid °30’s some 
parents of Sewickley Academy 
youngsters began taking music les- 
sons along with their small fry and 
all studied with the same teacher. It 
was all very sociable and friendly. 


The music teacher came to the 
house and stayed for dinner at the 
Charles Denby home. Soon musical 
friends began to drop in, and in no 
time there were a dozen or so people 
playing together just for their own 
entertainment. The children have 
long since grown up and moved to 
faraway places, but the parents are 
still playing together. 

First on the list of parental players 
were the Charles Denbys, and one of 
the first droppers-in was Mrs. Agnes 
Lee, music teacher at the Academy. 
Then came Mr. Harbison, with his 
violin. All are charter members. 
After several shifts, the orchestra 
finally came to meet in the Harbison 
living room on alternate Tuesdays, 
where it is now a permanent fixture. 


Audience, Too 


An admiring audience attends re- 
hearsals, which aren’t conducted be- 
hind closed doors at all. If no baby 
sitters are available, Junior may be 
parked on the floor. Husbands and 
wives of the performers frequently 
sit around and listen as well. 

Conductor Alfred Johnson, who is 
head of the music department at 
Geneva College in nearby Beaver 
Falls and director of music and or- 


rehestra in the living room 


ganist at Sewickley Presbyterian 
Church, one of the most influential 
churches in greater Pittsburgh, brisk- 
ly taps his baton on the conductor's 
stand and rehearsal is under way. 

Make no mistake about it, the 
two-hour sessions are serious busi- 
ness, but they are also very pleasant. 
No professional stands by with jab- 
bing criticisms, and “Alfie,” as he’s 
affectionately known to his col- 
leagues, conducts without rambunc- 
tious baton whirlings or sharp repri- 
mands to erring players. Everyone 
is so enthusiastic and interested that 
even intermission periods generally 
find players trying ‘to iron out a 
tricky measure or two which 
stumped them earlier in the evening. 

After the rehearsal is over, every- 
body adjourns to the Harbison din- 
ing room for buffet refreshments. 
The conversation again turns to 
music, with an air which plainly 
indicates what’s to be said can’t wait 
until next rehearsal time two weeks 
hence. 

What sort of music does the Har- 
bison Orchestra play? The very 


best. For instance, there is Strauss’s 
Rosenkavalier Waltzes — and with 
all the parts too, according to viola- 
player Lee. Seems Mr. Harbison 
worked for two years to get the full 
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score, some of which was out of 
print. Players take turns buying 
the music, with Haydn and Mozart 
symphonies leading the popularity 
lists. Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony has been played dozens of 
times too. Wagner overtures are 
also favorites. In all the rehearsals 
emphasis is on ensemble rather than 
solo. This year for its summer out- 
door musicale and party the orches- 
tra played Haydn’s Second (Lon- 
don) Symphony as well as the Rosen- 
kavalier Waltzes which they had 
been practicing several months. 

This amateur group makes one 
public appearance annually, when 
it accompanies the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas sponsored by the choir 
of the Sewickley Presbyterian 
Church. Conductor Johnson _per- 
forms a dual role on these occasions, 
since it’s his choir too, and the whole 
enterprise is a sort of family affair, 
although done with a thoroughly 
professional air. 


Personnel Variety 


The orchestra’s personnel, total- 
ing thirty-one, includes school teach- 
ers, doctors, retired business men, 
mill men, housewives, two high 
school students, a lawyer, a steel ex- 
ecutive and an oil man. The presi- 
dent of the board of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony is a member of the group. 
Instrumentwise, there are sixteen 
violins, one viola, three cellos, one 
bass fiddle, one harp, one flute, two 
clarinets, one trumpet, one trom- 
bone, one tympani, and three pianos. 
It's an “open” organization. In 
other words, everyone and anyone 
who plays an instrument for the 
sheer love of playing is eligible for 
membership, be he young or old— 
the ages range from fourteen to sev- 
enty-five. 

Mr. Harbison’s son, Dr. Samuel 
Harbison, in the violin section, is 
head of the Allegheny County Unit 
of the American Cancer Society. 
Another violinist, Dr. Phifer, is 
superintendent of the Woodville 
State Hospital at Woodville, Penn- 
sylvania, and to him the orchestra 
serves as a sort of tonic to help free 
him from the strain and perplexities 
of his difficult work. 

Scotty Turnbull (tympani) and 
Ted Murry (violin) are roll foreman 
and inspector respectively in a large 
tube mill. Ralph Siebert (cello) is 
a retired freight trafic manager. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Rudolph The Red-Nosed Reindeer 


by JOHNNY MARKS 


Arranged by List Price 
. SONG (Children's Edition) ......Albert Sirmay ..... .40 
.-PIANO SOLO SIMPLIFIED .......Albert Sirmay ..... .50 
.-PIANO DUET—4 Hands .........J. Louis Merkur .... .75 
. ACCORDION SOLO ............ Galla-Rini ........ 
. CHILDREN'S ACCORDION ED. ... Pietro Deiro, Jr. ... .40 

ACCORDION BAND ............Pietro Deiro 

.. (1st Accord.) ...... 40 .......(3rd Accord.) .... .40 
.- (2nd Accord.)...... .40 .......i4th Accord.) .... .40 


. CONCERTINA .................Joseph P. Elsnic ... .50 
. STEEL, ELECTRIC GUITAR .......The Oahu Staff .... .60 
- ORGAN SOLO .......... Gaumer .... .50 
Solo or Duet with Piano Accompaniment 
Dick Jacobs ....... 40 
. Eb ALTO SAX ......... ...... . 40 
.- TROMBONE OR CELLO ......... Dick Jacobs ....... 40 
..Bb CLARINET OR Bb TENOR SAX. Dick Jacobs ....... .40 
. VIOLIN, FLUTE OR OBOE .......Dick Jacobs ....... 40 
.. TWO PART VOICES (SA) .......Harry R. Wilson ... .20 
..- WOMEN'S VOICES (SSA) .......Harry R. Wilson ... .20 
. MEN'S VOICES (TTBB) ....... .. Harry R. Wilson ... .20 
. MIXED VOICES (SAB) ..........Harry R. Wilson ... .20 
. MIXED VOICES (SATB) .........Harry R. Wilson ... .20 
..-DANCE ORCHESTRA ...........Johnny Warrington. .75 
. SMALL DANCE ORCH. 8 PCS. ...Dick Jacobs ....... .60 
Joe Leahy 
.. (Female Key F) ....... 
QUICKSTEP BAND .............Paul Yoder 
.. (Standard Band) ............... 
CONCERT BAND .......... .....David Bennett 
Can be used with Chorals 
. (Symphonic Band) .............. 


Can be used with Chorals 


.Set "A" eevee .4.00 
. Set .7.00 


ST. NICHOLAS MUSIC INC. 


1619 BROADWAY ° NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
ORDER FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR DIRECT 
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es the late eighteenth century 
responsibility for the interpreta- 
tion of musical scores has gradually 
moved from the performer to the 
composer. ‘This transition has been 
accomplished largely through the 
ever-increasing use by composers of 
dynamic markings. 

Stravinsky compares the  con- 
ductor to a “sergeant” and the or- 
chestra to “player-soldiers’” — all 
must obey in every detail the orders 
of the score. This relationship may 
be said to extend to all fields of per- 
formance. It is so firmly entrenched 
in our musical thinking today that 
it is accepted without question. 
Very few stop to realize, however, 
that continued acceptance of this 
principle of absolute loyalty to the 
score would inevitably lead to the 
elimination of the interpreter in 
favor of something like a composer’s 
machine—an instrument that would 
enable the composer to place his 
composition before the public with- 
out the services of any interpreter 
whatsoever. 

If we do not welcome the idea of 
the disappearance of the interpreter 
as we know him and his replacement 
by some gadget, then it would seem 
advisable to examine the attitude of 
unquestioning loyalty to the score 
to see if it is built upon unshakable 
foundations. 

When we attempt to answer the 
question, How binding are dynamic 
markings? we at once face other 
questions fundamental to all the 
arts. E. O. Turner, in an interest- 
ing and entertaining article, “The 
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Some viewpoints on the ever-current question of who has 
principal responsibility for the interpretation of the music 
score—its composer or the conductor? 


Interpretation of Music, a Theory 
of Communication,” (The Musical 
Quarterly, July, 1944), considers 
these questions of aesthetics that are 
basic to our approach.* Since the 
definitions and aesthetic principles 
formulated by Turner lead to the 
position of absolute loyalty to the 
score and to the composer’s machine, 
an examination of his conclusions 
may shed some light on the problem 
at hand. 

Turner accepts the following defi- 
nition of a work of art, a definition 
formulated by I. A. Richards, a lit- 
erary critic: 


It is a communication, the substance 
of which consists of a highly organized 
unity of complete impulses, involving 
both the intellect and the emotions, 
conceived in the mind of the artist, 
who transmits, expresses, and embodies 
his communication, through the me- 
dium of an appropriately devised tech- 
nique, in objective symbols of such 
efficacy that others, recipients of this 
communication, vigilantly adjusting 
their attention to this end, are infect- 
ed by the symbols, which evoke in their 
minds responsive unity of thought and 
feeling, closely resembling that of the 
artist’s original conception. 


Turner then applies this defini- 
tion to all of the arts. He says, “a 
work of art is a communication, and 
a genuine communication is not am- 
biguous; it has one meaning, and 
one only. A tremendous responsi- 
bility rests on the shoulders of the 
interpreter, therefore he must not 


*Excerpts reprinted from The Musi- 
cal Quarterly by permission. 


distort the message in transmitting 

The following hypothetical con- 
versation between the author and a 
reader then takes place: 


READER: I see in all this no more 
than the suggestion that every perform- 
ance shall be reduced to a single, uni- 
form, gramophone-like reproduction. 
How intolerably dull! 

AUTHOR: Do you think so? Try trans- 
lating your criticism into terms 
of painting. It would run like this: 
Why hang up the same old original 
Mona Lisa, or Mont St. Victoire? How 
dull! Why not brighten up things by 
substituting some second-rate copies? Is 
not the interpreter who departs from 
the authoritative detailed expression of 
the composer, supposing it can be had, 
even worse than a second-rate copyist? 


Turner has been quoted at some 
length because his writing attempts 
to provide an aesthetic justification 
for the principle of absolute loyalty 
to the score. Elsewhere the prin- 
ciple seems to be accepted as need- 
ing no justification. 

I. A. Richards defines the process 
of transmission from creator to con- 
sumer but does not define a work of 
art itself. This definition might ap- 
ply equally to a telephone conversa- 
tion. Be that as it may, when Turner 
goes on to apply the same definition 
to all of the arts, we have a right to 
raise a number of questions. 

Though the arts have much in 
common, there is also much that is 
unique to each of them. Is it not 
these differences that we must con- 
sider if we would appreciate the in- 
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dividual characteristics of each art 
in particular? 

Turner compares the composer’s 
work to a painting and then arrives 
at the conclusion that the inter- 
preter has no business meddling 
with the work of art, since anything 
that seems to bring his individuality 
into the situation only “corrupts” 
the art work. 

It is possible by taking this anal- 
ogy between music and painting to 
arrive at a conclusion quite at vari- 
ance with the one deduced by 
Turner. For example, the painter 
views a landscape which is quite ob- 
jective; he views it subjectively, how- 


ever, and, wishing us to see it 
through his eyes, he interprets his 
vision of it in a painting. Naturally 
each artist sees the landscape in a 


different way. The interpretations 
differ but the landscape remains the 
same. No one wishes even a first- 
rate copyist to retouch a work of 
this kind. With a musical work of 
art the situation is not at all the 
same. First, the music itself as pre- 
sented by the composer is the ob- 
jective material, similar to a certain 
extent to the landscape of the paint- 
er; different, however, in that it is 
customary for the composer to pre- 
sent us with his own interpretation 


of his work. He does this with a 
profuse use of dynamic directions 
and has a right to do so, for every- 
one is interested in the feelings that 
the score evokes in the composer. 
Basically, however, the role of the 
composer has been completed with 
the presentation of an usiadorned, 
objective score. 

This, then, is the landscape; the 
pictures, however, remain to be 
painted. The artist-interpreter, like 
his counterpart the painter, must 
present his own conception of the 
objective material. To do anything 
else would be untrue to himself and 

(Continued to page 33) 


* EASIEST ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 


Outstanding Easier Orchestra Collections 


compiled and orchestrated by Rob Roy Peery 


A group of attractive pieces nicely arranged to “sound” effective and full. This collection can be played im- 
mediately after the rudiments of the instrument in question have been mastered. Effective for almost all com- 
binations! Not an accidental, dotted eighth or a sixteenth ote in the entire collection! All string parts are 
in the first position. The variety is remarkable for such easy-to-play music! Marches, waltzes, several novel and 
characteristic numbers, and a little overture all contrive to make this collection a superlative one considering 
its grade of facility. 


% PROGRESSING ORCHESTRA COLLECTION compiled by Rob Roy Peery 


A remarkable collection for school orchestras that are beginning to attain style and proficient musicianship. 
Splendid, effective arrangements! No difficult parts! However, this took personifies a very real and definite 
advancement. Several exceptionally good marches, a waltz, descriptive numbers, a beautiful little tone poem, 
a melody from Schubert and a minuet from Boccherini! A wide variety of good selections stamps this col- 
lection as one that all discriminating, progressive orchestra directors will want to give their budding young 


orchestras! 


* LITTLE CLASSICS ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


Splendid for Junior High School! Good, full orchestra arrangements expertly done. Young musicians will 
love to play them. A great collection! A complete introduction to some of the best-known smaller works by 
the greatest composers of the classical school! Each composition is characteristic of the style of the composer. 
A repertoire of extraordinarily high quality! Cultivates an appreciation of good music for all! Music is within 
the capabilities of first year orchestra players. Instruments have nice, rich melodic parts. All string parts are in 
the first position except for the solo violin ad lib. part! 


Send for additional information on the above folios. Dept. MJ-!1-5! 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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FOR 


Violin—Viola—’Cello—Bass—Conductor’s Score (Manual) 


By 
Irving Cheyette and Edwin Salzman 


Outstanding Features ...@ Individual—Class—Ensemble Instruction @ Visual 
Fingering Charts for each instrument @ Classified Program Index @ Complete 
Lesson Plans ® Ensemble Playing Stressed @ Conductor’s Score (Manual) in- 


cludes both Beginning and Intermediate Courses 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE VIOLIN BOOK 


BEGINNING STRING MUSICIANSHIP 
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Proof of 


The Armstrong flute 
Perfection 


ly translates the entire range 
of flute literature. 
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LEON CARSON 


Discord in church music is sometimes due neither to the 
organist nor to the singers, but rather to lack of proper 
attitudes and direction of the church committee on music. 


REQUENTLY one hears the 

question, Is a music committee 
really necessary? The answer could 
be, It all depends upon the commit- 
tee as such, and its participating 
members. It may be a blessing or it 
may prove a handicap. 

There are times when the music 
in a church goes wrong. Blame is 
usually and promptly attached to 
the ministry of music (if there is 
one), or to the organist, the choir, 
or even the organ itself. But more 
often than not, the cause can be 
traced to the music committee. 

It is safe to state that many church 
disorders may not be laid rightfully 
at the feet of the choir loft per- 
formers, although they may bear the 
brunt of criticism for an unfortunate 
musical service. Often the trail lead- 
ing to the direct or indirect cause of 
failure comes to a dead-end at the 
doorstep of the music committee, 
and the trouble may be found to 
emanate from wrong musical pol- 
icies established, and possibly from 
an unwise selection of musicians. As 
to the latter, witness many an audi- 
tion for church soloists. The audi- 
tioning committee, composed gener- 
ally of congregation members forced 
into service for the purpose, sit 
listening either in haughty contem- 
plation or in confusion and ill-con- 
cealed despair. The winds of chance 
blow coldly across the audition pro- 
ceedings, and often the vocal qual- 
ity, personality, appearance, or de- 
portment of the auditioning singer 
is blown in a direction to create 
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strange decisions in the minds of 
those sitting in judgment. 

It usually takes an arduous effort 
to find a truly suitable, well-bal- 
anced, fully equipped, impartial 
music committee. It goes without 
saying that the members of this im- 
portant unit should have a degree of 
knowledge of musical form, at least 
that pertaining to the field of sacred 
music. They should also possess 
lucid ideas as to real musical tone, 
and should harbor some passably in- 
telligent thoughts regarding the pro- 
cedure of vocal and instrumental 
execution. 


Serious Task 


Whether the pastor or the church 
board has the responsibility for des- 
ignating a music committee the task 
is a serious one. We have seen the 
outcome of hastily chosen commit- 
tees on music. Their effect on music 
of the church is always apparent and 
often unfortunate. Many times the 
tendency exists to consider the so- 
called music committee a necessary 
evil, and then to make appointments 
to it in haphazard and unthinking 
fashion. Often church politics en- 
ter into the situation. But success- 
ful church music demands a care- 
fully selected and well-screened unit, 
the members of which are qualified 
to discuss and sympathetically de- 
cide in terms of music, vital ques- 
tions from all angles, including ar- 
tistic and human relations and not 
from the financial aspect alone. 


For the average sizable church a 
committee of five members repre- 
senting the various interests in the 
church set-up should prove ade- 
quate. A larger unit frequently be- 
comes unwieldy, the power usually 
resting with a minority segment of 
the committee members, who make 
it a point to consult with one an- 
other in intimate fashion, regardless 
of the others. The ideal committee 
is a helpful, active one. Aided by 
such a committee, the director of 
music and the minister of the 
church feel that they are being sup- 
ported (and not interfered with) in 
their program and experimentations 
with worth-while innovations by a 
live-wire, sympathetic committee 
group, and that they are not carry- 
ing alone the burden of the church 
music projects. Above all, in its 
functioning the committee must 
have a double, cooperative responsi- 
bility in mind: (1) to protect the 
best interest of the church members 
at large, who are paying for the mus- 
ical program; (2) to assure the wel- 
fare and progressive advancement of 
the ministry of music of that church. 
It is not always an easy matter to 
guide into a common channel and 
consolidate happily by varying mu- 
sical desires and tastes of a congrega- 
tion of any size with the actual prac- 
tical musical program of the director 
in charge. Therefore, it takes a 
committee of vision and tact. and 
one cooperative in spirit and action. 
There may be moments when the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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in Binghamton 


Clef Club 


JOHN EMERY 


| Another community music organization has found that 


performances that combine real entertainment with high 
musical standards produce large, responsive audiences. 


OBUDY in a Binghamton audi- 

ence yawns and says, “Well, 
only seven more numbers to go”—at 
least not when the Clef Club puts 
on a show. 

It’s hard to decide which has more 
fun, the audience watching the pro- 
gram or the singers who plan and 
stage it. There’s combination eye 
and ear appeal. The musicians are 
equally handy with a hammer and 
paint brush and can rig up a special 
lighting device as easily as they learn 
a second tenor part. 

These versatile men aren’t from a 
race set apart either. They are 
lawyers, dentists, postmen, laundry- 
men, clerks, engineers, machinists, 
Latin teachers—all 40 members of 
this male chorus in a middle-sized 
up-state New York city, bound to- 
gether by one common tie, a love 
and enthusiasm for singing. That 
spirit is invariably conveyed to their 
audience, according to one critic 
who remarked, “The Clef Club sings 
with the enthusiasm and abandon 
of a man in the shower, but with 
considerably more polish.” 

Sparkplugging the organization 
since its inception in 1939, is Thorn- 
ton W. Whipple, known informally 
to his associates as Ted. Music is 
his avocation. On the business end 
of things he is sales manager and sec- 
retary for E. H. Titchener & Co., a 
local manufacturing concern. While 
attending Union College in Schenec- 
tady he served as student director of 
the prize-winning college glee club, 
and he has kept at music ever since. 
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From its modest beginning as a 
supporting group within the then 
newly formed Binghamton Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the Clef 
Club has grown into an independent 
organization, culminating its yearly 
activities with a spring concert. The 
largest auditorium in the city is 
hired to accommodate enthusiastic 
audiences for the two nights’ per- 
formance. Local service clubs clamor 
for an opportunity to sponsor the 
concerts, and all proceeds are do- 
nated to local charities. The spon- 
soring organizations take care of ad- 
vertising, ticket sales, ushers, and 
part of the staging, although the or- 
ganization itself has definite ideas 
about the latter. 

Staging a Clef Club performance 
is no hit-and-miss job. A _ recent 
show not only had a full-sized ob- 
servation car for its “Ski-Land Spe- 
cial” number. The train pulled out 
of the station and off-stage, while 
against a mountain backdrop a 
miniature train, complete with light- 
ed windows, moved along to the 
sound effects of a steam engine. 


Productions 


Other presentations over the years 
also have set the group apart from 
run of the mill glee clubs. In 1942, 
the first annual concert for the bene- 
fit of the American Red Cross 
opened in a cabaret setting with 
the entire glee club seated around 
tables. The scene simulated a bach- 
elor’s dinner party and the musical 


score made use of such songs as “The 
Merriest Fellows Are We,” ‘What 
Shall We Do with a Drunken Sail- 
or,” and “The Drinking Song” from 
The Student Prince. 

The second scene centered around 
an old Southern mansion, the chor- 
us being made up as Negro servants 
watching through the windows a 
ball in progress inside the house. A 
group of spirituals carried out that 
theme. 

For the third scene, the stage set- 
ting was a church choir loft. Simu- 
lated wood paneling served as the 
backdrop, with painted cardboard 
linoleum tubes representing organ 
pipes. Similar religious scenes have 
been a part of all subsequent pro- 
grams and have always drawn high 
praise from the audience. 

One year a college scene was built 
around Morey’s Tavern and Tony’s 
Barbershop. The singers wore col- 
lege garb, and an Italian organ 
grinder complete with live monkey 
provided the accompaniment for a 
novelty arrangement of the Quartet 
from Rigoletto. 

That same year a religious scene 
was enhanced by the construction of 
a ten-foot stained glass window 
painted on tracing cloth and il- 
luminated from behind. A_ simu- 
lated organ console and recorded 
organ music gave the effect of a real 
pipe organ. 

The first scene of the 1950 concert 
centered around a simulated TV 
telecast. The audience saw what 
appeared to be the inside of a tele- 
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vision studio with microphone 
booms, cameras, and lighting equip- 
ment. During the singing of vari- 
ous numbers the stage lights were 
dimmed, and skits were enacted in- 
side a huge television set placed at 
one side of the stage. 

A highlight of this program was 
a survey which bounced aiong to the 
singing of “Surrey with the Fringe 
on Top.” When one of the springs 
of the surrey broke, dropping the 
sweethearts with a thud, the audi- 
ence howled. 

During the singing of “Bali Hai,” 
a traveler stood on the desk of a 
ship, while the effect of a rolling and 
rocking deck was achieved by sus- 
pending painted waves and a card- 
board island on coiled springs in- 
side the huge television set. 


Religious Note 


To the religious scene that year 
was added a candelabra, each candle 
lit separately by an altar boy. The 
entire glee club in choir robes staged 
a processional down the aisles of the 
auditorium to the stage. At the end 
of the scene, during the recessional, 
the altar boy extinguished the 
candles one by one. 

The last scene in the 1950 produc- 
tion was a holiday on a dude ranch. 
A fiesta atmosphere was created by a 
painted prairie backdrop, a corral 
on stage, confetti, streamers, and 
Japanese lanterns. Western songs 
such as “Cool Waters,” “Ol’ Butter- 
milk Sky,” and “Cowboy Serenade” 
established the mood, and for a 
finale the club sang the Simeone 
arrangement of “Holiday.” 

1951 saw a full-sized (well, al- 
most) “River Queen” Showboat on 
stage. It moved off at the end of 
the number, paddle wheel churning 
and steam calliope playing. A quar- 
tet in fluorescent costumes added a 
novel blacklight effect, performing 
among other numbers their cele- 
brated interpretation of ‘‘Dry 
Bones” Here their act was aided 
by a fluorescent seven-foot skeleton, 
which, under ultraviolet light, as- 
sembled itself, danced a bit, and 
then dissembled. First introduced 
in 1948, the skeleton has become 
tradition and is invariably demand- 
ed by audiences. 

The second half of the 1951 pro- 
gram made use of strip lighting. The 
glee club was seated on risers with a 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Dude ranch holiday on the prairie 


Clef Club production on “River Queen” 


College atmosphere with tavern and barber shop 
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The Elementary Grade Band Book You've Always Wanted! 
OUR SCHOOL BAND BOOK: 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


by C. Paul Aerfurth 

' Here, within the covers of one band book, are fifteen world-famous 
exclusive copyrights all arranged for Elementary Grades (with 

LARGE Notes) by C. Paul Herfurth. This new band book has been 

acclaimed by School Band Directors throughout the country because 


these arrangements are colorful and interesting as well as easy for 
the elementary grade student. 


OUR Sc HOOL BAND BOOK 


FOR ELEMENBARY GRADES 


Tet 


This Diversified Contents Provides Familiar Material : T 
That Will Interest Every Young Bandsman 


PIA 
OVER THE RAINBOW I'M ALWAYS CHASING RAINBOWS I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS = FLU 
TI-PI-TIN YOU GOTTA BE A FOOTBALL HERO FOREVER AND EVER = PIC 
MASQUERADE YALE BOOLA vv LINGER AWHILE Bb 
ANCHORS AWEIGH SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN DOWN THE FIELD Eb 
A SONG OF OLD HAWAII JEANNINE (1 Dream of Lilac Time) WASHINGTON AND LEE SWING Bb 


Price—Parts 40¢ * Conductor $1.00 


FOR BAND« (Concert Size) Price: Full Band $6. 00 * Symphonic Band $9.00 
BLOSSOM ;,TIME OVERTURE Arr. by David Bennett 


IRENE OVERTURE: Arr. by David Bennett 
ON THE TRAIL ........... Arr. by David Bennett 
OVER THERE FANTASIE... Arr, by Erik W. Leidzen ae 
tigi) PAN- -AMERICAN: PROMENADE .................0:000:.0:. Arr. by David B tt THE SLEEPY TOWN EXPRESS THE THE Ct 
rr. by aiter beeler Includi ional D 
3 FOR BAND { Jctavo Size) Price: Full Band $2.50 * Symphonic Band $4.00 
ALICE Arr. by Walter Beeler 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING .............. Arr. by Paul Yoder 


Arr. by Paul Yoder 
eeaeeery Arr. by Wm. C. Schoenfeld 


SCHOOL ORCHES 


(Conce 
ALICE BLUE GOWN MERLE 


— DEEP PURPLE MERLE 
DOLL DANCE PAUL 
MANHATTAN SERENADE ..... PAUL | 
MARCHING ALONG TOG by MERLE 
OODLES OF NOODLES ........... by PER 
ON THE TRAIL C PAUL | 
OVER THE RAINBOW. ............dby MERLE 
PARK AVENUE FANTASY . PAUL | 
RANGERS’ SONG . by MERLE 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ MERLE 

eee by MERLE 
Set 


YODER ARRANGING METHOD 
FOR SCHOOL BANDS 


The outstanding features of this method include complete 
instruction in arranging for instruments individually and in 
sections as well as detailed explanation of the principal uses 
of these instruments in arranging Melody, Accompaniments, 
Figurations and Countermelodies, etc. Many musical examples 
are used to illustrate the text. 


Price $3.00 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION ® ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, LEO FEIST, INC 
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A TRULY GREAT BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS! 


By ELVIN L. FREEMAN 
Unitten For School Use Sy 4 School Wan 
ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS 


The outstanding features of this unique and progressive band method are: the stimulation of the 
student's interest through the use of many popular-standard compositions for solo exercises and the 
highly original treatment of the piano accompaniments. 


‘Includes such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When | Grow Too Old 
To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan Love Song, The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You 
Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


This method has been widely accepted not only for elementary band 
instruction but aiso for class instruction in the individual instruments. 


THERE’S A STUDY BOOK FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT IN A SCHOOL BAND! 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR OBOE HORN IN F 

FLUTE BASSOON TROMBONE 

PICCOLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 
Bb CLARINET Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 

Eb ALTO CLARINET Bb CORNET BASS (Tuba) 

Bb BASS CLARINET HORN IN Eb DRUMS (and BELLS) 


Price — Each Book $1.00 ® Piano-Conductor $3.00 


=== AAG CHORAL ARRANGING for Schools, Glee Clubs and Publication 


Ve By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
‘by HA CONTENTS — 
Chapter | THE GIST OF Chapter Vi CHORUS OF TREBLE VOICES ——— 

THE THE CHINA DOLL CHORAL ARRANGING Chapter VII. CHORUS OF MALE VOICES 
ON AND THE SANTA FE Chapter II CHORAL RESOURCES Ch ——— 
Chapter BASIC TECHNICAL apter Vill THE ACCOMPANIMENT 

CONSIDERATION Chapter IX THE TEXT ————— 

Chapter 1V MODERN CHORAL DEVICES Chapter X PREPARING AND SS 

Chapter V CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES SUBMITTING MANUSCRPTC = 


CLOTH BOUND—Price $3.50 


ES (Concert Size) 
MERLE J. ISAAC 
PAUL _HERFURTH 
MERLE J. ISAAC 
PAUL HERFURTH 
PAUL HERFURTH 
by MERLE J. ISAAC 

wolf by PERCY FAITH 
PAUL HERFURTH 
MERLE J. ISAAC 


Five New Instrument Collections Recognized For Their Exceptional Value 


OYEARS 20HITS 


ies Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE - Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
Bb TRUMPET - Bb CLARINET - TROMBONE 


Each collection contains 20 world-famous popular standard hits with easy arrangements by Hugo Frey, including piano accompaniment 
CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK 


i 


Y un saientinnne I'M ALWAYS CHASING RAINBOWS MY BLUE HEAVEN ONCE IN A WHILE 
4 AT SUNDOWN HONEY 1 DON'T KNOW WHY 
se sty MERLE J. ISAAC YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME SHOULD | WABASH BLUES 
IN" TOBby MERLE J. ISAAC CHARMAINE DIANE 
by MERLE J. ISAAC I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS Cran ee ew FOREVER AND EVER 
ty MERLE J. ISAAC I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE PEGGY O'NEIL PEG O' MY HEART 
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C. SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


The story of the Los Angeles Bureaus of Music con- 
tinues with this third article describing the develop- 
ment of its city-wide network of adult choruses. 


HE adult chorus program of the 

Los Angeles Bureau of Music is 
similar in scope and operation to 
that of the youth choruses described 
in the previous article in this series 
devoted to the city’s unique, muni- 
cipally-sponsored ‘More Music for 
More People” project. This fall 
there are thirteen adult choruses ac- 
tive in the Los Angeles area, with a 
probability that two or three more 
may be activated early in 1952. 

Whereas the Bureau’s youth 
chorus program was started from 
scratch in May, 1945 by the forma- 
tion of a chorus for the Bureau’s 
first public presentation (a Music 
Week concert at the City Hall), the 
adult chorus program evolved from 
a Greater Los Angeles Chorus 
formed for a Hollywood Bowl pre- 
sentation of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony under Leopold Stokowski’s 
direction in the summer of 1945. In- 
terest in the adult chorus program 
stemmed also from the Los Angeles 
Civic Chorus, long under the lead- 
ership of J. Arthur Lewis, who 
earlier had been named city music 
coordinator and head of the new Bu- 
reau of Music, as well as from for- 
mer members of the ~ 1200-voice 
Olympic Chorus directed by Lewis 
at the Los Angeles Olympiad in 
1932. 

The actual adult chorus program 
started in 1946 under the super- 
vision of the late Professor W. B. 
Olds, well-known Southern Califor- 
nia choral leader, and at one time 
on the faculty of the University -of 
Redlands. During the Bureau’s first 
two and one half years (August, 
1945 through December, 1947) the 
total participating attendance of the 
adult choruses was only 13,500. But 
in 1948 and 1949 it averaged 18,500 
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each year, and in 1950 the attend- 
ance was over 22,000. During the 
first half of 1951 it was 12,500, with 
expectation that the 1950 total will 
be equaled or surpassed by next 
January. In six years of activity the 
total participating attendance has 
been 85,239. 

Though the adult chorus program 
in general follows that of the youth 
choruses by functioning in several 
areas of the city and endeavoring to 
meet specific requirements of racial, 
religious, educational, and economic 
groups (but open to all citizens re- 
gardless of race, creed or color), the 
personnel problems are somewhat 
different. 


Adult Opportunities 


The adult choruses are designed 
to provide choral opportunities for 
singers who are not affiliated with 
church or club choruses—in other 
words, for the many people who pre- 
fer to sing under secular auspices in 
which participation is not confined 
to adherents of a specific religious 
group or members of a specific or- 
ganization. 

In working with adult singers the 
directors, to some extent, face prob- 
lems which are different from those 
posed by youth groups. Though the 
adult singer is generally more musi- 
cally mature than the youthful one, 
he is less malleable. Hence, though 
he is likely to be better trained, he 
is more impervious to new direc- 
torial techniques, and sometimes less 
likely to react favorably to music 
outside of his previous experience 
and repertoire. Whereas zeal and 
enthusiasm can counter individual 
idiosyncrasies in the youth chorus 
field, the adult chorus director must 


sometimes make haste more slowly 
and tactfully. He cannot discipline 
adults openly, but must substitute 
persuasiveness to achieve his choral 
ends. He must drill his singers with 
a subtlety which will conceal the 
fact that they are being drilled; he 
must use a crowd psychology which 
will make them feel that they are 
having a grand time while they are 
actually making concrete choral 
progress through hard work. 

The fact that most of the Bureau’s 
choruses are open to singers without 
audition sometimes makes it difficult 
to achieve a desirable tonal balance. 
A poor singer — especially an adult 
one—cannot summarily be told he is 
hampering the effectiveness of a 
chorus. There is a tendency, espe- 
cially on the part of older singers, to 
remain with a group after their pe- 
riod of best vocal ability has passed. 
Their participation is considered by 
them as more a recreational than a 
musical association. This attitude is 
less fixed in the case of youth chorus 
members, where growth changes 
(and hence changes of interest) are 
more rapid. To handle this problem 
without casting reflection on the 
Bureau’s civic responsibilities often 
calls for a director’s maximum tact. 
The best solution seems to be for the 
director to impress upon his group, 
at the very outset, that the fullest 
enjoyment of the choral opportu- 
nities afforded by the Bureau is, in 
the long run, most easily gained by 
the thrill of participating in a group 
whose choral standards will prove 
acceptable to both the critical musi- 
cian and the public at large. Group 
pride must play its part in building 
a morale which will not sag if one 
or two poor (and obdurate) singers 
prove a stumbling block to choral 
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balance—a morale which will lead 
the chorus to work with the director 
in handling this problem if it arises. 
The impress of Professor Olds 
upon the adult program was an im- 
portant one in its formative stages 
but, unfortunately, he did not live 
long enough to see it through its 
period of greatest growth. After his 
death, in January, 1948, the position 
of adult chorus supervisor passed to 
Allen C. Lannom, a youthful Oc- 
cidental College graduate who 
studied at Juilliard School of Music 
and later taught at Occidental, Los 
Angeles City College, and other lo- 
cal institutions. Lannom built the Bureau on 
adult chorus program on a solid and ee ee 
consistent level of achievement and 
attendance. His personality, interest, 
hard work, and maintenance of high 
standards made a valuable contribu- 
tion to this phase of the Bureau’s 
activities. Last summer, however, he 
left his post to become associate pro- 
fessor of music at Boston University. 
The Bureau has now turned to 
one of its finest former adult chorus 
directors, Carlton Martin, to fill the 
adult supervisorship. Martin, who 
spent the past year working for his 
Master of Music degree at West- 
minster Choir College, previously 
won considerable national fame as 
founder-director of the St. Louis and 
Oklahoma symphonic choirs. He has 
had extensive experience as choral, 
symphony, and band director in the 
Midwest;-on the NBC network, and 
during the recent war in the Navy— 
a variety of musical service which 
augurs for an exceptionally wide 


field of endeavor by the adult cho- Jester Hairston, director-actor, rehearsing the all-Negro 
ruses he oversees. South Central Civic Adult Chorus 


Performance Goals Greater Los Angeles Chorus shown in 


t 
As is true of youth choruses, the western premiere of Mahler Eighth Symphony in Hollywood Bowl 


adult choruses have performance 
goals which are designed both to in- 
crease their interest and effort and 
to gain for the Bureau the attention 
of the music patrons of the Los An- 
geles area. The Greater Los Angeles 
Chorus—a flexible unit whose size 
varies with the requirements of the 
works it performs —has sung four 
notable programs in Hollywood 
Bowl since the Bureau’s start. In 
1945 it sang the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony under Stokowski’s direc- 
tion, and in 1946 a performance of 
the Bach St. Matthew Passion, also 
under his direction. Two summers 
later Eugene Ormandy enlisted its 
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services for the western premiere of adult chorus supervisors are full- the Bureau prefers to distribute its D 

Mahler’s mighty Eighth Symphony, time city employees, the directors directorial work more evenly. If 

while in 1950 it took part in the and accompanists are part-time em- $12 seems a high rate of pay for two 
Beethoven Ninth again under Kous- _ ployees and exempt from the normal hours of work per week, it must be to h 
sevitzky’s baton—the last program he_ civil service competitive examina- remembered that the successful Bu- rank 
ever conducted in Southern Cali- tions. However, they are selected reau director puts in far more than s 
fornia. For all of these performances only after giving proof of their the actual rehearsal time. He must said 
the Chorus was trained by Hugo ability in open choral conducting spend hours in preparing himself to end 
' Strelitzer, with Adolph Heller as as- and accompanying auditions held direct the music properly; he must sary 
sistant conductor and accompanist. once or twice yearly on a competi- seek out new music which will in- If tl 
Under Strelitzer it has also sung a_ tive basis, judged by the supervisors terest his particular group and be Mr 4 
notable interfaith program of works and the coordinator. Choral direc- within their musical ability and at our 
by Gabrieli, Bach, and Ernst Toch, tors are paid $6 per hour; accom- the same time be of a standard ac- an 
and the first Los Angeles perform-  panists, $3. All chorus rehearsals ceptable to the Bureau. He must rath 
ance with orchestra of The Seasons. last two hours and generally are also do considerable outside person- eth 
The Bureau’s combined adult held weekly throughout the year ex- nel work to maintain consistent at- — 
choruses have been heard in four cept during July and August  tendance averages, to create com- pro: 
major Good Friday broadcasts: a (although some groups continue munity interest in his chorus and, C 
1948 performance of DuBois’ Seven through the summer if a sufficient in the case of the youth chorus di- alec 
Last Words under music coordina- number of singers evince a desire to _ rectors, in working with the groups pre 
tor J. Arthur Lewis’ direction, and, do so). which frequently serve as co-sponsors writ 
under Lannom’s baton, the Faure The Bureau’s best directors and of a Bureau unit. He cannot arrive his 
Requiem in 1949, selections from accompanists usually have at least just in time for a 7:30 p.m. rehearsal of 
Bach’s St. John Passion” and Christ two choruses, and hence make $24 and leave on the dot at 9:30; adults fort 
lag in todesbanden in 1950, and and $12 respectively each week. and youngsters alike must feel that whi 
Haydn’s The Seven Words this year. Some, however, have three or even the director’s interest in them and the 
Some material facts will be of in- four units, though the latter has their work is more than that of a rhy 
terest to cities occupied with similar been the exception (and usually musical metronome beating time for des: 
activities. Though the youth and only for an emergency period), for a small monthly check. aah tn 
fer 
anc 
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DYNAMIC MARKINGS 
(Continued from page 23) 


to his art; would reduce him to the 
ranks of a second-rate copyist in fact. 

A musical work of art might be 
said to have two creators—composer 
and interpreter—both vitally neces- 
sary to the completion of the work. 
If this actually is, then, the nature 
of a musical work of art, we find 
ourselves moving not in the direc- 
tion of the composer’s machine but 
rather along different lines alto- 
gether. Let one concrete example 
suffice to illustrate the change of ap- 
proach. 

Chopin was a great composer and 
also, from all accounts, a great inter- 
pretive artist at the keyboard. The 
writings of his pupils, along with 
his dynamic directions, tell us much 
of the manner in which he per- 
formed his own works, namely, that 
while he used the classical rubato, 
the whole moved in the strictest 
rhythm; that he did not play (nor 
desire his compositions to be played) 
in the grand manner; that he pre- 
ferred the small piano to the grand; 
and that he felt at ease only in a 


small salon among a small group of 
friends. His health was poor and 
he had a rather frail constitution. 
All of these factors and many others 
gave Chopin’s performances a high- 
ly individualistic character. 


The Performer’s Duty 


According to present critical opin- 
ion (an opinion weighted too heav- 
ily perhaps on the historical ap- 
proach to the subject), it is the per- 
former’s duty not only to perform 
the score correctly but also to imi- 
tate as closely as possible Chopin’s 
own interpretation of it. Does this 
mean that it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the performer to acquire 
Chopin’s distaste for large audiences, 
substitute an upright piano and, 
whatever the music may demand, 
never play in the grand manner? 
These obviously rather far-fetched 
ideas are advanced simply to estab- 
lish the point that an artist-inter- 
preter would need to live Chopin’s 
life exactly as he, Chopin, lived it in 
order to duplicate Chopin’s imagina- 
tion and feelings in regard to the 
interpretation of his works. Yet to- 


day the interpreter is praised or 
blamed by most critics according to 
his ability to accomplish this im- 
possible task. 

It should be recognized that the 
style of Chopin’s music is one thing; 
Chopin’s personal feeling about it 
is another. The performing artist 
should catch the style of the music 
without any dynamic markings, bas- 
ing his judgments on the inner 
meanings and structure of the score 
itself. The artist-performer will 
certainly be aware of and consider 
Chopin’s suggestions as exemplified 
in the original score; he will also 
want to know the facts about 
Chopin’s life and his performance of 
his own works. Then the artist will 
play the music as he feels it. It will 
be an art work created by both the 
composer and the interpreter. 

If we recognize these facts, we 
have arrived at the answer to the 
question posed in the title: How 
binding are dynamic markings? The 
artist is free to interpret the score as 
he understands and feels it. He 
must do so if he is to produce a 
work of art and not merely an imi- 
tation of one. AAA 
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Voice and Piano Complete Vocal Score 


GETTING TO KNOW You 

HELLO, YOUNG OVERS. GETTING TO KNOW YOU ($1.00) $6.00 
| HAVE DREAMED HELLO, YOUNG LOVERS CLOTH BOUND 8.00 
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SOMETHING WONDERFUL WE KISS IN A SHADOW 
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Choral Arrangements 


HELLO, YOUNG LOVERS SSA TTBB SAB SATB 

{ WHISTLE A HAPPY TUNE 2-part Chorus SSA TTBB SAB SATB 

WE KISS IN A SHADOW ~ » SSA TTBB SAB SATB 
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OH, YES? 
(Continued from page 12) 


with the magazines that feature the 
articles contain so many evidences 
to the contrary? 

Why is it that at the present time, 
well over thirty years after the first 
public American radio station start- 
ed to broadcast music, there is much 
less live serious music being sent out 
over the airwaves than was the case 
ten years ago? And why have so 
many of the few good musical pro- 


grams left on the schedules of the 
big broadcasting companies been put 
at hours that make it very incon- 
venient, if not absolutely impossible, 
for listeners to hear them? (This 
has been true, even of the broad- 
casts of that conductor whom the 
Holiday articles mention as the 
“greatest musician of our time,” 
Arturo Toscanini.) Why do the 
trustees and managers of the great 
symphony orchestras spend so much 
of their time and a great deal of 
executive energy that should be de- 


Vol. I No. 8030 
$1.50 
Set of parts ..... 2.00 
Extra parts, each .50 


ENCORE ALBUM 


for 


Strings 
Cwith Bass ad lib.) 
Compiled, Arranged and Edited 
by 
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Finest pitch pipe available today, de- 
veloped after years of research and 
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tical. Notes arranged in chromatic 
order, notated on top and bottom. 
Ask your dealer. 


MK-1...13 Keys—Scale F to F 
MK-2...13 Keys—Scale C to C 


988 JOHNSON PLACE 
UNION, N. J. 


voted to musical matters in trying 
to figure out where the money is 
coming from to pay the enormous 
deficits which accrue to these or- 
ganizations each year? Why does the 
one American opera house that 
maintains anything like a compre- 
hensive schedule of representative 
operas live such a precarious, hand- 
to-mouth existence, its future des- 
tiny seemingly depending upon the 
overwhelming success of a sort of 
super-Broadway production of live- 
ly Viennese operetta? Why are man- 
agers everywhere worried about the 
future attendance at the tremendous 
number of concerts that have re- 
cently been organized throughout 
the country, the auditors being at- 
tracted seemingly by big names 
only? Why, in contradiction to all 
attempts made to educate the public 
to want good music, do the inter- 
ests that have charge of the two most 
fabulous inventions that could be 
of immense value to millions of 
Americans — radio and _ television — 
use these increasingly for commer- 
cial purposes, paying less and less 
attention to their cultural and 
spiritual aspects? 


Not Interested! 


Such a list of embarrassing ques- 
tions—embarrassing that is to those 
engaged in painting the hopeful as- 
pects of the musical situation in this 
country—could be extended at even 
greater length. But why go on? 
There is, of course, but one answer 
to all such questions, and it is a very 
simple one: Americans as a whole 
are not really interested in music. 
The unfortunate fact is that good 
music as it is created and performed 
in the United States today reaches 
and interests only a minute propor- 
tion of the people; in other words, 
we have not gone very far on the 
road to becoming a truly musical 
nation. To the average American, 
not the more-or-less selective groups 
on the Atlantic or Pacific seaboards, 
but to the man-in-the-street, “Red” 
Lewis’ Main-Street, George Folans- 
bee Babbit, good music has little 
significance and smaller importance! 
If it did, he would demand to hear 
it, just as he demands the radio soap 
operas and television shows. And 
such a demand would come from all 
over the country, and insure proper 
and adequate support for all those 
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activities that furnish good music 
to the people at large. 

Our educational system can be 
held largely responsible for this lam- 
entable state of affairs, in spite of 
some excellent and multifold activ- 
ity on the part of many devoted 
music teachers throughout the coun- 
try. In a democracy such as ours, 
engaged in the difficult task of 
moulding the character of its people 
just at the time when the leadership 
of the world has unwittingly been 
thrust upon them, guidance and in- 
spiration must somehow be provided 
from some central source such as the 
family, the church or the school. 
There are many economic, historic 
and social reasons why such leader- 
ship at present must be developed 
largely under the system of educa- 
tion with which we have so expen- 
sively provided ourselves. 

In many cases this system fails: 
instead of being out in front, it 
simply goes along with the majority; 
instead of developing leaders of 
taste, it caters to the desires of the 
people. Education in music is a case 
in point. Instead of showing our 
young people that music—as well as 
the rest of the arts—should be an 
essential and significant part of all 
living, and that some understanding 
of and love for it can not only make 
a person’s life much more worth 
while, but also fit him for a more 
significant part in life’s activities, we 
teach them to do something in it— 
to play an instrument in school 
bands, to sing in a cappella choirs 
and participate in varied orchestral 
‘activites, often with very little at- 
tention paid to what is sung or 
played, provided a high state of 
technical proficiency is attained. 


Lack of Taste 


One of the greatest lacks in our 
country today, a lack which may 
prove a very serious threat to our 
world leadership, is the lack of taste 
as manifested in almost everything 
we do. This is one of the strongest 
objections raised by Europeans to 
the “American domination” which 
they feel threatens them. Here is 
where the schools and colleges and 
universities, proficient as they are in 
teaching facts, processes and skills, 
fail so miserably, in this matter of 
the cultivation of taste. And they 
do so simply because they are so 
interested in other things and do not 
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realize the significance of this lack 
in our educational system. If some- 
how a taste for good music could 
be instilled in our young people— 
not merely in those who have special 
aptitudes and talents—as well as a 
realization of its significance in any 
decent system of living, something 
would really happen to music in 
America! 

There is only one way to develop 
taste, in the home or in the school: 
by giving youngsters an opportunity 
of knowing what is good, be it in 


music, painting, literature, or in the 
art of living. Some will not be able 
to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities, due to lack of natural en- 
dowment. But for those who can, 
the way is sure. With taste comes a 
demand for what is good; and with 
demand comes support. The thing 
we need to do more than anything 
else in making America musical is 
to pay more attention to good cul- 
tural backgrounds in our educa- 
tional system. Everything else will 
follow inevitably. 
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YES! 
(Continued from page 13) 


instrumental solos, and a small col- 
lection of chamber music works. In 
its “Index of Record Reviews” the 
June, 1951 issue of Notes, the official 
publication of the Music Library 
Association, summarizes the opin- 
ions expressed in 1/3 record-review 
publications. The summary requires 
a total of twenty-five pages and lists 
an amazing array of “good” music of 
all types and kinds—including a sub- 


stantial number of “connoisseur” 
items. 

Not so many years ago, only a few 
of the largest music stores in the 
country kept anything beyond a 
minimum stock of sure-fire “‘classi- 
cal” records. Today, tremendous 
supplies of superbly recorded sym- 
phonies, full length operas, and 
chamber music works are distributed 
through literally thousands of retail 
outlets. I hold the opinion that a 
substantial portion of the true “good 
music” lovers are finding recordings 
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more satisfactory than radio and 
television production and are also 
more willing to spend their dollars 
on records than on concerts. 

The current financial difficulties 
of orchestras and opera companies 
cannot be analyzed in a few sen- 
tences or paragraphs. Many of the 
older institutions were long financed 
by “angel” money, and that kind of 
money is becoming very scarce. 
Wealthy donors, many of whom 
were more concerned with social 
prestige than with the art of music, 
assumed principal responsibility and 
the “music lover” public provided 
only a flabby sort of support. But, 
all in all, the outlook in the orches- 
tra and opera fields is very encourag- 
ing and even exciting. 


700 Orchestras 


I have just obtained some figures 
from the American Symphony Or- 
chestra League which show that they 
have record of nearly seven hundred 
active orchestras—not counting some 
thousands of high school organiza- 
tions. There are 361 orchestras listed 
as “community,” 231 in colleges, 32 
of strictly professional standing, and 
about sixty listed as “special,” 
“junior,” and “symphonette.” In his 
editorial Dr. McKinney acknowl- 
edges the existence of a_ great 
amount of performance in orches- 
tras, bands, choruses, and other 
groups but is apparently not willing 
to admit that such performance is 
indicative of development of musical 
taste. The average community or- 
chestra is certainly not the equiva- 
lent of the New York Philharmonic. 
Its conductor is not a Toscanini. Its 
performers may give some rough 
treatment to a Mozart symphony 
but I am thoroughly convinced that 
the intimate contact of the tussle 
brings to them understanding and 
reward of a kind never achieved 
through the listen-read-lecture ap- 
proach of the “‘appreciationist.” 

In the July, 1951 issue of The 
Musical Quarterly, H. W. Hein- 
sheimer’s article, “Opera in America 
Today,” presents an amazing picture 
of the growth of opera in the every- 
day existence of the American pub- 
lic. It is not the story of 40th and 
Broadway in New York City, or the 
War Memorial in San Francisco, or 
Wacker Drive in Chicago. It moves 
from Carnegie Tech to Karamu 
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House, to Bob Jones University, to 
Music Drama Guild in Cincinnati, 
to Indiana University, to University 
of Southern California — back and 
forth across the country, in and out 
of colleges, churches, and commun- 
ity organizations. It’s the story of 
people who want to use their own 
resources in opera production. It 
portrays indigenous, organic growth. 
How can such “grass roots” music 
life fail to produce cultural growth 
and achievement of the kind that 
Dr. McKinney outlines: “. . . an es- 
sential and significant part of all 
living . . . a taste of good music in- 
stilled in our young people . . . and 
opportunity of knowing what is 
good.” 

Up to this point I haven't felt 
that I have been really arguing with 
Dr. McKinney. I have been trying to 
explore his highly pertinent ques- 
tions and see if I could come up 
with some viewpoints that would 
make me feel at least a little more 
cheerful about the whole American 
music scene than I did after first 
reading his editorial. I don’t know 
whether what I have said will be 
convincing to Dr. McKinney but I 
do know something about his in- 
tegrity in thinking and also about 
his purposes as a teacher. I’m sure 
that he would be happy if he 
thought that everything is going as 
well as J think it is. 


Whose Responsibility ? 


Now I want to do battle over the 
question of responsibility for the 
alleged low level of musical taste. 
Doctor McKinney states: “. . . guid- 
ance and inspiration must somehow 
be provided from some _ central 
source such as the family, the 
church, or the school. There are 
many economic, historic, and social 
reasons why such leadership at pres- 
ent must be developed largely under 
the system of education with which 
we have so expensively provided 
ourselves. In many cases this system 
fails: it simply goes along with the 
majority; instead of developing lead- 
ers of taste, it caters to the desires of 
the people.” 

Whatever “guidance and inspira- 
tion” are needed in the education of 
young people are just the same in 
music as in other subjects, Dr. Mc- 
Kinney rather neatly absolves par- 
ents and clergy from any principal 
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responsibility for “economic, historic 
and social reasons” and says to the 
teacher, in effect: “It’s squarely up 
to you to create a_ well-ordered 
world.” 

Charges that teachers are failing 
to produce a high-level culture in 
the United States are everyday oc- 
currences in the field of education. 
Local, state, and national rascality 
in public office is due to lack of 
proper school training in citizen- 
ship. The huge sale of comic books 
and lurid magazines is checked up 


to the English teachers who simply 
failed to inculcate proper values of 
literary classics. If the art teachers 
were sufficiently effective in their 
teaching the walls of every Ameri- 
can home would be covered with 
fine etchings and prints. The typist 
who cannot spell correctly, the 
housewife who cannot keep her 
checkbook straight, teen-agers with 
bad manners, college co-eds with 
sloppy appearance .. . they're all 
criticized as the products of our 
organized education. 


PIANO ALBUMS 


Funes Cverytody 


. . . and everybody can play them. Ar- 
ranged so that amateur, student or profes- 
sional will enjoy these tunes. Many of the 
sixty-five numbers in this collection have 
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These hauntingly beautiful melodies are in 
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Warde Mldum 


The genius composer VERDI has brought 
to the world some of the greatest operas 
ever written. They have held the affection 
of the people for over a hundred years be- 
cause of their beauty and lasting musical 
quality. In this album there are easy piano 
arrangements of the eighteen most popular 
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The ballet theatre has given us some of 
the most colorful, dramatic and exciting 
music ever written. This album contains 
arrangements for Piano Solo of 
allet music by Respighi, Delibes, Gounod, 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Gluck, Monteverdi, 
Mozart, Rimsky-Korsakow, Schubert and 
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Dances Cheras 


Opera ballet music has given enjoyment 
to music Revere ever since opera began. It 
has been played on the concert stage, over 
radio and 7 V. and in motion pictures. This 
album contains fifteen _of the most popular 
DANCES FROM_ OPERAS, in practicai 
arrangements for Piano Solo ........ $1.00 


Eclebraled Cheras 


A whole Season at the Opera! Fantasies 
on principal arias from _ thirty pular 
operas. (Six are Puccini operas.) The ar- 
rangements are easy enough for anyone to 
play. In this bock you will find all your 
favorites — One. Fine Day, Leve and Music, 
Your Tiny Hand is Frozen, Butterfly’s En- 
trance, and seventy others. by 
Chiesa and Del Maglio ...... . $1.25 


Reugious Melodies 


TWENTY-ONE MELODIES of religious 
character, suitable for church or home, ar- 
ranged for Piano F. Vittadini. 
Compositions by Bach, Carissimi, Cheru- 
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I recall a conversation statement 
made some years ago by Will Ear- 
hart who, more than any other music 
educator I have ever known, worked 
for the verv kind of ideals desired 
by Dr. McKinney. Dr. Earhart said, 
in effect: 

“The teacher cannot assume the 
entire responsibility for making a 
good world. Children are in school 
for a certain number of hours each 
day. Their experience with the 
world outside the school is of longer 


duration. We are expected to do not 
only a job of education but also one 
of overcoming the undesirable as- 
pects of home and community liv- 
ing. We simply cannot do it alone.” 

The estimated population of the 
United States is now around 160,- 
000,000 people. It is also estimated 
that 32,000,000 children and young 
people are enrolled in elementary 
schools, junior and senior high 
schools, and colleges. This program 
of education is in the hands of ap- 


CHORAL ADVENTURES has been published in 
answer to the insistent demand for choral music 
well-suited and interesting to teen-age boys and 
girls. Eleven music educators, long experienced in 
this Tield, made the arrangements. 
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A NEW BOOK ; 
for the CHORAL ADVENTURES includes two-, three-, and 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL four-part arrangements in S.A.-T., S.S.A.-T., S.B., 
LEVEL S.A.B, and S.S.A.-T.B. settings with colorful accom- 
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\ CHORAL ADVENTURES introduces the student to 
a wide variety of music from many sources. It 
includes fclk songs of America and other lands, 
chanteys with the wild tang of the sea, spirituals 
and chorales, distinctive Christmas program music, 
stirring patriotic tunes, masterworks, light classics, 
and some entirely new compositions. 


paniments. While primarily intended for the junior 
high school level, the book is worthy of use by 
senior high school and adult choruses. 


CHORAL ADVENTURES presents 64 choruses, each 


one a new musical experience, a ‘choral adven- 
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proximately 1,000,000 teachers who 
find themselves charged with the job 
of elevating the manners, morals, 
health, citizenship, speech, home- 
making, arts appreciation, etc., of 
not only the 32,000,000 but the 
whole 160,000,000! 

The measurement of the quality 
of a culture is a tough job. Dr. Mc- 
Kinney says “Americans as a whole 
are not really interested in music.” I 
interpret that to mean that Ameri- 
cans as a whole are not really inter- 
ested in the kind of music in which 
Dr. McKinney thinks they should be 
interested. Certainly there is no 
shortage of music in American liv- 
ing. Homes, stores, restaurants, 
shops, automobiles . . . music is go- 
ing on in most of them from early 
morning until late at night. The 
greater part of it is “pop” music but 
it’s surprising how much “good” 
music is to be found in radio and 
television programs. It isn’t blocked 
into full-hour segments but it’s 
there just the same. 

I don’t believe that the American 
people are going to build a music 
culture of the kind found in Euro- 
pean countries. There is no reason 
why they should. Furthermore, I am 
not willing to go along with the idea 
that the present level of our na- 
tional music culture is something for 
which we must apologize to Euro- 


peans. 
Catholicity of Taste 


In Music Journal’s current Music 
Attitudes Studies one very impor- 
tant attitude is highly apparent. 
Young people are not so conscious 
of “classes” of music as have been 
their elders. Generally speaking, 
they feel no conflict between “‘pop” 
and long-hair music. They want all 
kinds of music and they pick and 
choose according to their needs and 
moods of the moment. They can 
“shift” from Berlin to Bach and 
back again without any clashing of 
gears, They don’t feel that it is 
necessary for them to decide whether 
a Mozart symphony or a Rodgers 
show tune is “best” any more than 
it is necessary for them to make an 
ultimate judgment on the compara- 
tive qualities of hamburgers and 
peach ice cream. Furthermore, the 
catholicity of their tastes and atti- 
tudes strongly indicates that music 
is “an essential and significant part 
of (their) living.” 
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For many years, beginning with 
the arrival of large numbers of 
European musicians in the final 
quarter of the 19th century, Ameri- 
can music life was an imitation of 
European music life. Repertory, 
composition, study, performance, 
sponsorship, criticism .. . all were 
very much the same as in the “old” 
countries. It couldn’t have been any 
other way. Now we are in process of 
extensive change and some of the 
old landmarks have to go. The new 
structures may not be esthetically 
satisfying to all at first. They may be 
inadequate and require some re- 
building. That is a necessary part of 
the making of a culture. Ours is in 
the making. 


FLUTISTS ALL 


(Continued from page 15) 


Club members consider themselves 
very much in the tradition, despite 
their location in the hurly-burly of 
the world’s greatest city, where be- 
ing a gentleman perhaps doesn’t al- 
ways appear to be quite practical! 

In the odd-combinations bracket, 
one would certainly have to list the 
performance, early in the 1940's, of 
Schubert’s quartet for flute, viola, 
cello, and guitar. In the memory of 
the Flute Club’s oldest members, 
this seems to have been the first ap- 
pearance of that “popular” instru- 
ment, the guitar. The reader can 
perhaps imagine the sensation when 
that instrument invaded the sacro- 
sanct halls of that august body, the 
New York Flute Club! But it went 
off all right: the eminent and well- 
known respectability of composer 
Schubert carried the day. In fact, 
the guitarist, heard also in a work 
for flute and guitar by the modern 
composer Jacques Ibert, wound up 
quite the lion of the evening. 

Not every “first performance” of- 
fered at the New York Flute Club is 
guaranteed an unreserved welcome. 
Like every other club or society with 
more than one member, this organi- 
zation has its liberal wing and its 
conservative group, and once in 
awhile a tempest brews! It happened 
at the concert of December, 1950, 
when the composer Henry Brant 
brought forward his new work, Bal- 
lad of Consequences, A Symphony 
for Eight Flutes, Voice, Percussion 
and Guitar. The end of the pro- 
gram saw the “liberals” crowding 
around the composer backstage, com- 
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plimenting him on the delightful 
fantasy and clever scoring of the 
new opus. And at the other end of 
the hall another group of members 
was besieging mild-mannered Emil 


Stock, Club treasurer: . insult 
to the flute”; “. . . should’ve been 
billed as ‘last performance any- 
where’”’; “. . . one more like that 
and I resign!” And so forth. Quite 
heated at the time, but it all cooled 
down eventually and, so far as is 
known, no one has resigned. 
Actually the Flute Club welcomes 


controversy and discussion of flute 
matters, and does not hesitate to 
take a chance on “something differ- 
ent, something new....” (“Contro- 
versy is progress,” says big John 
Wummer, president of the Flute 
Club from 1944 to 1947; and the 
Flute Club has had its stormy mo- 
ments, indeed, while “progressing.”) 
Despite the controversy connected 
with his latest opus, Henry Brant, a 
flutist himself, still remains a favor- 
ite at the Flute Club. Did he not 
write a concerto for solo flute with 
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accompaniment of flute orchestra 
(three piccolos, eight regular flutes, 
two alto flutes) a few years ago? 
Mass employment for flutists! 
Another favorite composer is Rob- 
ert Russell Bennett, famous orches- 
trator for so many top Broadway hit 
productions during the past two dec- 
ades. Bennett long ago endeared 
himself to flutists everywhere with a 
sparkling and highly original Rondo 
Capriccioso for quartet of four 
flutes, composed especially for the 
New York Flute Club. Recent orig- 


inal works for flute solo, and a trio 
for flute, cello, and piano have fur- 
ther enhanced his name as a “good 
flute man.” 

Who is the Flute Club’s favorite 
composer of all time? Probably 
Friedrich Kuhlau (1786-1832), long 
ago termed the “Beethoven of the 
Flute.” In addition to numerous 
sonatas and solos for the instrument, 
Kuhlau wrote several volumes of 
flute duets, seven trios for three 
flutes, and one quartet for four 
flutes. Ah, yes, the famous “Kuh- 
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lau Quartet”! . . . Flute Clubbers 
still speak with amazement and ad- 
miration of the performance of this 
work by a sixteen-flute ensemble 
from the Juilliard School of Music 
several years ago. Four players on 
a part, and trained to absolute per- 
fection by drillmaster Arthur Lora, 
from the cream of his flute students 
of that year. Flute ensemble par 
excellence—this was what the Flute 
Club stood for, anyway. 

Last but not least, one of the most 
recent and most prideful of the 
Flute Club’s achievements was its 
first Prize Composition Contest, in 
1948. A prize of $100 was offered, 
plus publication by a leading music 
house, for that major work for flute 
and piano which should be deemed 
most worthy in the eyes of the three 
judges. And it was a source of 
much satisfaction to members to 
learn afterwards that, without any 
commercial “plugging” of the con- 
test, well over one hundred com- 
positions had been anonymously 
submitted from all over the country, 
despite the limitations imposed by 
“major work,” “flute and piano,” 
and a rather early deadline for works 
to be submitted. The winner was 
a young composer, Eldin Burton, 
who lived practically around the cor- 
ner from the Flute Club’s door. The 
Club is already looking forward to 
another Prize Contest, but not until 
the treasurer announces that the 
treasury can stand it. AAA 


LIVING ROOM 


(Continued from page 21) 


Raymond A. Tucker, Jr. (trom- 
bone) is a well-known insurance 
agent. Arnold B. Constantin (vio- 
iin) is in the sales department of a 
large oil company. Nelson Hinds 
(trombone) is a recorder in a large 
blooming-mill, and Donald Pease 
(clarinet) is assistant to the vice 
president of one of the nation’s larg- 
est steel companies. So much for 
the men, who, by the way, are in the 
majority. 

As for the ladies, Mrs. Agnes Lee 
(violin) and Mrs. Robert Calhoun 
(violin) both teach at Sewickley 
Academy. Mrs. Ethel Dillon (clar- 
inet), in addition to being a house- 
wife, is organist in a nearby church. 
Mrs. John Thornton started playing 
violin with the group almost before 
she had reached her teens and is still 
an enthusiastic member. 
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The question. was members 
of the group this way: What does 
the Harbison Orchestra mean to 
you? Here’s a cross section of their 
replies. 

MRS. LEE: The Harbison Orchestra 
means more to me than any other secu- 
lar activity. Some evenings I find my- 
self hoping there will be just such an 
orchestra in heaven. 

POLLY BAIN, pianist: I wish every 
child who hates to practice could play 
with the Harbison Orchestra just once, 
and that there could be a Harbison 
and a Lee in every community. 

GERTRUDE MCBRIDE (an _ infantile 
paralysis victim): The Harbison Or- 
chestra means more to me than I could 
possibly put into words, for although 
I feel so well, my handicap keeps me 
from doing many of the things I want 
to. This group means a “release” for 
me, which more than makes up for 
other things I may be missing. I 
could write on and on—music is one 
of the most important things in my 
life. AAA 
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also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 


Ennis Davis 
ditor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 
day of September, 1951. 
Elwood C. German 
Notary Public 


(My commission expires Jan. 24, 1955) 
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IN MEXICO 


(Continued from page 9) 


with them breeds a love of music 
which no teacher could impart. Why 
else would they ride singing into the 
fields? 

What is true of Carlos and his 
friends is true of their parents. Many 
of them have very little education. 
Music and notation are reserved for 
those who can attend high school 
and can afford instruments and les- 
sons. That doesn’t prevent men in 


the fields, the adobe makers, the 
criadas in the kitchens, the workmen 
of Santa Barbara from singing at 
their jobs. 

Nearly every day truckloads of 
miners harmonize as they travel the 
steep roads to the mines. Later, 
deep in the hot stopes far below the 
surface, they continue their songs 
for their own enjoyment. 

When the house next door needed 
repair, the carpenters came first. 
They were in no hurry. They meas- 
ured and sang; they sawed and sang; 


Most successful directors 
use music from 


Be the hero of the game with sparkling, colorful band 
arrangements that keep school spirit high. E.M.B. offers 
you the best in band, the fastest service on the nation’s 
most complete library of school music materials. 


Write for your copy of the new 1951 EMB GUIDE. It is the most 
complete listing of school music materials of all publishers available. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas @ Text books 
and literature @ Band and orchestra music @ Instrumental solo and ensemble music @ Instrumental 
methods @ A eamplete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 
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they hammered and sang. Ninety 
mananas later, two painters arrived. 
A quartet? No. In a land filled 
with natural tenors, four parts are 
seldom sung. Instead the tenors 
(painters) warbled the melody, and 
the baritones (carpenters) sang the 
equivalent to an alto part transposed 
an octave lower. Nevertheless, these 
men were efficiency experts. They 
prolonged the mixing of their paint 
to coincide with the umpteenth 
verse of “The Yoke of the Oxen”; 
they timed their brush strokes to the 


rise and fall of “Adios, Maraquita 
Linda”; they sang ethereal or im- 
passioned sections with brushes 
(dripping calcimine) held aloft. 

Such timing produced results. 
They had to work three nights and 
one Sunday to complete the job be- 
fore their contract expired. But 
they didn’t mind. Surely if there is 
a musical house, this is it. 

Once a neighbor hired some labor- 
ers to whitewash an adobe wall. As 
they worked, one man sang a drag- 
ging minor song, and scarcely moved 
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his brush from one side to the other. 
Later, the boss stopped by to check 
the progress of the men. 

“You need to finish this wall to- 
day,” he admonished the soloist. 
“If you must sing, sing ‘La Cuca- 
racha’!” 

In the whole of Mexico, music 
has always been a companion of 
leisure. The doorstep serenades, 
the singing contests, the music in the 
cantinas (taverns) are proof of that 
fact. Who has not heard of the gay 
fiestas, with their regional dances? 
The Jarabe Tapatio (hat dance) is 
familiar to everyone. 

In this region, leisure-time music 
centers in the plaza. Every pueblo 
has its plaza. At times it is the 
scene of concerts, political addresses, 
or parades. But it is always the 
scene of the promenade. Originally, 
this custom of walking to music was 
a daily occurrence. A few local 
musicians gathered in the kiosko 
(ornate pavilion) at the center of 
the plaza and played and sang for 
many hours. On very special oc- 
casions, the Mariachis were hired. 
The young girls of the community, 
dressed in their Sunday-best, strolled 
around the square in one direction. 
They walked in groups of two or 
three, amply chaperoned. 

Young men walked in the oppo- 
site direction, greeting friends as they 
passed. And all the while the gay 
music continued. When a man met 
a girl with whom he wished to 
promenade, he asked her permission. 
If she granted it, they walked and 
talked together. 


Change 


Today the promenade has disap- 
peared from many regions of Mexico 
or takes place less often. It is re- 
grettable that a loudspeaker and a 
record player have replaced the 
musicians in the evening promenade 
of Santa Barbara. 

Another musical event of the 
plaza is the singing contest. In years 
past, it resembled the famous Euro- 
pean ones. Today, it is conducted by 
the manufacturer of a_ certain 
product along the lines of an ama- 
teur hour. On the appointed after- 
noon the plaza is always crowded 
with contestants. Anyone may enter 
and may sing any song he likes. 
Many of the older participants 
present original songs, even spon- 
taneous ones. The audience enjoys 
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each one with gusto. There are good 
and bad presentations, as there 
would be in any amateur hour, but 
on the whole the singing is superior 


in quality. 
The workmen frequent the can- 
tinas, and individual musicians, 


knowing where the pesos lie, follow. 
A guitarist or a singer can thus 
supplement his wages while enter- 
taining the customers. The most un- 
usual musicians of such places are 
the violinists of the Tarahumara 
Indios.* 

Although these Indians live in 
distant mountain villages, whole 
families make “journeys” to the 
pueblo in the fall.+ They come to 
escape the cold, or to exchange crops 
and wares for articles which they 
need. 

While the other men of the group 
peddle their wares, the violinists 
barter songs. If it is an ndio’s first 
journey to the pueblo, he may play 
the melodies and songs of his tribe 
exclusively. They are weird, almost 
oriental, in sound. When he has 
“been around,” he can play (by ear) 
any of the more popular Mexican 
tunes. Like the old-time fiddler, he 
stamps his feet loudly to keep the 
rhythm, and few persons can listen 
without a sympathetic twitching of 
their toes. 

But it is perhaps his instrument 
which makes the music of the Tara- 
humara so very different. He carves 
his violin with his own hands, from 
whatever wood is available near his 
mountain village. No two instru- 
ments are the same. Most of the 
pieces are fair copies of a cheap 
modern violin; however, his ideas 
of some of the parts are different. 


*These Indians are famous for their 
ability to cover great distances over 
rugged terrain in an incredibly short 
time. ‘The men and boys are dressed 
in loose shirts and loin cloths, with 
no covering on their legs even in 
coldest weather. They carry their prod- 
ucts slung over their back and held in 
place by a band across the forehead. 
The color of this band denotes marital 
state: white, single or widower; red, 
married. The women trail along be- 
hind their husbands, their full home- 
spun skirts sweeping the ground. They 
transport their babies in shawls on their 
backs, but children two years of age 
or older must walk. 

tIn their language, each day's walk 
is called a journey. To reach Santa 
Barbara, they have traveled five or six 
“journeys” (at least one hundred miles). 
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For instance, m many of these 
violins, the soundpost protrudes out 
of one of the belly openings for 
about a half inch, while a peculiar 
hook on it braces against the under- 
side of the belly. According to one 
of the Indians, this is for ease in 
adjusting it. The bows are either 
curved outward like archery bows, 
or not curved at all. What is used on 
the horse-hair depends also on what 
is available—usually pine pitch. By 
our standards the carving is crude 


the tone bad. But the /ndio is proud 
of his violin. Its music satisfies him 
and his friends. It earns many 
centavos in the cantinas. 

Of course, during the hours when 
business there is not profitable he 
plays in the plazas or on the streets. 
Mexicans and foreigners alike tip 
him for playing their favorite num- 
bers. If times are really bad, he can 
be persuaded to sell his instrument 
and to ask for corima (charity). 

Of the more or less organized 
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groups of musicians in Mexico, the , 


Mariachis are the most familiar. One 
sees them often, playing in the 
plaza or in the streets of nearly any 
pueblo, and can hire them to sere- 
nade an individual, entertain dinner 
guests, or play for a dance. 

Three to ten men, all of whom 
play and sing, form these bands ot 
roving musicians. Their uniforms 
differ from one region to another. 
The Mariachis of Parral (most fam- 
ous in this part of Mexico) wear the 
traditional charro costume: a huge 
sombrero, boots, and shirt and trous- 
ers of deep red generously stitched 
with bright yellow braid. A long slit 
on the side of each trouser leg re- 
veals a white inset, and gives the im- 
pression that long underwear is 
showing. 


Mariachi Music 


The music of the Mariachis diff- 
ers from that of regular Mexican 
dance bands. For one thing, it is pri- 
marily vocal. It may be a very plain- 
tive ranchero song, or it may be a 
rapid folk dance. But whatever it 
is, if it is sung, the vocalist de- 
termines the pace. He leads and the 
others follow. The same holds and 
rubatos which Carlos employs are 
very prominent. Nor does the style 
change when the group plays for a 
dance. What a terrific advantage the 
singer holds over the couples on the 
floor, who must hesitate on one foot 
at his mercy or discretion! Of course, 
many of these musical nuances and 
expressions which seem strange to 
the foreigner are inherent in the 
songs of Mexico, and the music 
would be barren without them. 

The Mariachis use a different 
combination of instruments from 
that used by a dance band because 
their instruments supplement the 
voice. Usually there are two violins, 
one trumpet or cornet, rhythm in- 
struments such as gourds, mandolins 
of all sizes, and guitars, ranging in 
size from the tiny bigiiela (alto) to 
the huge guitarron. This bowed- 
back instrument supplies the low 
bass tones, but is held in the arms 
and plucked like a guitar. 

The Mariachis never bother with 
written music. They play request 
numbers by ear. Like Dixieland 
jazz, the orchestration is a product 
of the moment (and some of the 
moments resemble heated musical 
arguments). After a short introduc- 
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OLD REFRAIN for 2 violins and piano 
STRING QUARTET in A minor 
LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, SCHON ROSMARIN and 
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* * * * 

LIEBESFREUD, RONDINO on a theme by Beethoven, MIDNIGHT BELLS 
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tion one or two of the members be- 
gin the lyric. More often than not, 
the violins double the melody and 
the alto part, while the other strings 
provide a chordal background. But 
if the violinists are the signers of the 
moment, the combination has to 
change. 

Some mention should be made of 
the traditional Mariachi trumpeter, 
whose spontaneous contributions are 
always a bit surprising. He stands 
calmly until the phrase is nearly fin- 
ished, then rushes in with a rising 
chromatic scale, a counter-melody, 
or a loud high note. Though his 
tunes are continually at odds with 
those of his fellow musicians, he pro- 
vides much spice in the songs. After 
one hears a certain amount of Mari- 
achi music, he learns to anticipate 
the entrance of the trumpeter, but 
he never fails to be amazed at the 
melodies. 

Most Mariachi bands can_ play 
many melodies of the masters, many 
classical songs, including: ‘“‘Sere- 
nade” and “Ave Maria” (Schubert), 
“Hungarian Dance No. 5” 
(Brahms), Hungarian rhapsodies 
(Liszt), Strauss waltzes, some Chopin 
preludes, etc. But to truly appreci- 
ate the beauty of their music, one 
needs to hear often the native songs 
sung in their native setting. 


Adios! 


A typical example of their use oc- 
curred on one occasion when the 
LAMSA plane made the usual stop 
in Chihuahua. As the flight pas- 
sengers entered the waiting room, 
they heard a group of Mariachis 
singing a despidida (going-away 
serenade) for a famous Mexican ath- 
lete. He had been severely injured, 
and was flying to Mexico City for 
medical attention. Many of his 
friends stood nearby. They had 
hired the band to make his de- 
parture less sad. Throughout the 
fifteen-minute wait, the Mariachis 
sang songs of home, of how much 
they would miss him until he re- 
turned, and of how joyful his return 
would be. The flight was called, 
and they accompanied him to the 
boundary fence, where they played 
softly as he said adios to his friends. 


passengers. When the engines roared 
in take-off, and the plane.circled the 
field to head south, the Mariachis 
were still singing. 

There are many educated people 


in this region who know and like 
classical music. They are the ones 
who sponsor and attend the winter 
concerts by native soloists and guest 
artists from the United States and 
Europe. At times they persuade the 
symphony orchestras of the south to 
stop in Parral for a program. But 
these people are in the minority. 

The next few years may change 
that. It is possible that a higher 
percentage of literacy will bring 
more formal music training to the 
common people. It is possible that 
the lecheros, workmen, Indios, and 
Mariachis of the next generation 
will read the music that they play, 
and that the type of music which the 
people demand will change. 

But it is very doubtful that the 
people will have a greater love for 
music or enjoy it more than they do 
at present. For music in the Santa 
Barbara region of Mexico is already 
an everyday companion. AAA 


MUSIC COMMITTEE 
(Continued from page 25) 


committee does not feel completely 
competent to make a final decision, 
in which case it should seék the ad- 
vice of some noted authority on the 
subject at hand. 

In the routine work of any music 
committee much depends upon the 
chairman. To be successful he 
must have a coordinative mind, with 
a common-sense approach to the 
problems to be solved. He should 
possess good musical taste combined 
with businesslike executive ability. 
He should neither be a figurehead 
nor consider himself the entire com- 
mittee —simply its guiding repre- 
sentative. The committee person- 
nel should be representative, includ- 
ing a member from the board of 
trustees or othe: governing body of 
the church, a member from the main 
or senior choir body, and one or two 
musically minded representatives 
from the congregation at large. The 
number of committee members and 
the various interests of the church 
which they are to represent, vary in 
accordance with the size, import- 


; ance, and character of the institu- 
He boarded the plane with the other 


tion. In the smaller church, while 
the basic principle of committee per- 


‘sonnel selection remains the -same, 


the physical set-up of such a commit- 
tee would naturally differ in size and 
in the extent of its responsibilities. 
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Often the problems of volunteer 
choir participation, attendance at re- 
hearsals, misunderstandings, lack of 
funds, and so on loom relatively 
more important in the small church 
than in the large one. 

As to the time and number of 
meetings of the music committee, 
that is a matter for local decision 
and practice. One big fault lies in 
the too infrequent calls for meetings 
of the unit, with the consequent loss 
of interest on the part of its mem- 
bers. A regular gathering once a 
month offers opportunities for keep- 
ing abreast of all musical develop- 
ments in the church and affords oc- 
casion for social contact between the 
representatives of the various inter- 
ests reflected in the committee. 

A well-proportioned, broad-mind- 
ed, and sympathetically inclined 
music committee is always a joy and 
comfort to the choir director or min- 
ister of music; that is if the latter is 
equally cooperative in purpose and 
act. Of course a Christian spirit on 
the part of those jointly responsible 
for the successful consummation of 
the music of the church at all times 
is a powerful factor. The wisely ap- 
pointed music committee of any 
church never becomes an appendage, 
but is instead a vital element of the 
entire operative structure. aAA 


CLEF CLUB 


(Continued from page 27) 


backdrop stretched taut behind. 
Varicolored strip lights played up- 
ward on the curtain, -keying the 
tempo and mood of the music. 

Further unique effects were ac- 
complished for the finale of the 1951 
performance in an adaptation of 
“The Song of America.” Shadow 
effects were produced on the back- 
drop to add visual highlighting. “By 
the Shores of Gitchi Gumi” showed 
a wigwam, “Listen My Children and 
You Shall Hear” portrayed a shad- 
owed church steeple, and “We are 
Coming Father Abraham’”’ silhou- 
etted a Civil War cannon. 

All this pageantry is achieved with 
no relaxing of musical standards. A 
Clef Club production means hard 
work and many rehearsals. How- 
ever, audiences receive an extra divi- 
dend in the form of imaginative and 


clever. staging, plus the genuine en- 


thusiasm of the singers. Here is the 


key to the success of the Clef Club 
AAA 


in Binghamton, New York. 
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QUIT PARADE 


(Continued from page 7) 


too much like work! 
Boy, that practice!” 


Number one on the quit parade 
of piano students is the job of prac- 
ticing. Interestingly, it rates only 
eighth with the other instruments. 
Yet the proportion of practice-com- 
plainers, even among the piano stu- 
dents, was not overwhelming—just 
over 17 per cent. With the other 
instruments it was 6 per cent. Con- 
sidering the number of qualified ex- 
perts who are working on the prob- 
lem of making practice more attrac- 
tive, Music Journal hastens to dis- 
claim any pretensions to a theory. 

The fact remains that piano stu- 
dents apparently dislike their prac- 
tice more than students of other in- 
struments, by almost three to one. 


“I can’t keep up my music and 
my school work both.” 

This fifteen-year-old from the 
South voices the number two reason 
—‘too busy’—for discontinuance 
among the pianists. With the other 
instrumentalists it ranks number 
three. Percentage-wise, piano 17 
per cent, other instruments 12 per 
cent. 

The busyness involved in each 
case is much the same—homework, 
athletics, part-time jobs and, in 
many cases, the simpler and club- 
bier singing group. 

It must be remembered that the 
piano is usually practiced at home, 
while in many instances the band 
and orchestra instruments may be 
practiced at school and in groups— 
often as an established part of school 
work. 

At this point, the researchers step 
aside to permit the editor to remark 
that, so long as our secondary schools 
maintain the college-entrance con- 
veyor-belt system, full participation 
in music for more than a few seems 
hopeless. 


“My horse went lame...” 


The boy who gave this reason 
rode his saddle horse six miles three 
times a week for piano lessons. The 
horse went lame. The lessons were 
interrupted. The boy never went 
back. He is sorry. 

For want of a better heading, we 
have called this broad category, 
number three with the pianists and 
number two with the others, Jn- 
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convenience. It involves a whole 
procession of woes: my _ teacher 
moved away; my teacher was draft- 
ed; we moved away; I broke my arm. 

It’s a large group—piano 16 per 
cent, other instruments 17 per cent. 
There doesn’t seem to be much to 
do about it so we pass on to number 
four. 


“I just got tired of it... 
I don’t know why.” 

We have called it Disinterest. It 
does include, however, a number of 
cases in which the loss of interest in 
one instrument could be directly 
ascribed to a newly found interest in 
another—a study of considerable in- 
terest in itself which does not con- 
cern us here. 

These people are entirely distinct 
from the “hate to practice” group, a 
fact borne out by variance between 
the piano-other-instrument relation- 
ship in this heading. Piano 13.5 
per cent, other instruments almost 
18 per cent—number one. Here, 
the “shopping around” among the 
brasses, reeds, and strings becomes 
clearly evident. 


“We couldn’t afford it any 
more.” 

The economic problem stands 
number five among the piano stu- 
dents and number four with the 
others. Perhaps the most unhappy 
of these cases, from the standpoint 
of the music educator, were the ones 
characterized by . . . “When we 
moved, I found that the new school 
I went to didn’t have music teaching 
and my family couldn’t afford pri- 
vate lessons.” 

In percentages—piano 9.3 per 
cent, other instruments 10 per cent. 
Poverty seems not to have a choice 
of instruments. 


“I just couldn’t seem to get 
the hang of it...” 

A boy from the Far West said it 
this way. Number six with the 
piano students and number five with 
the others (5.69 per cent and 9.7 
per cent) is the category we have 
called No Talent. The judgment 
is not that of your researchers, but 
that of the youngsters themselves. 

Here the orchestral instruments 
assert themselves again. After all, 
a piano beginner on his worst day 
can evoke no such sounds from his 
instrument as can (and must) a 
novice at reeds or strings. We can- 


not help but feel that, if someone 
had helped these youngsters past the 
caterwauling stage, they might have 
discovered they had talent after all, 
The study factors in this group are 
so low as to suggest this. 

Please note again the evidence 
here of “shopping around” for some- 
thing to play in the school band. 


“I got so I couldn’t stand 
the sight of it!” 


This fellow just plain didn’t like 
it. There were quite a few. Dislike, 
with the pianists, ranked seventh; 
with the others, sixth. (5.6 per cent 
and 9.25 per cent respectively.) 

Obviously, this category contains 
overflow from the hate-to-practice 
group as well as others who were an- 
noyed by their wrong notes and 
squeakings. They simply took Music 
Journal at its word and didn’t pull 
any punches. 


“I had four teachers and none 
of them knew anything.” 


He heavily underscored the none. 
Perhaps this youngster’s criticism of 
his teachers might be open to some 
question, but there were many which 
had an unpleasantly familiar ring. 
Teacher Attitude, happily, ranks 
well down the list in both categories 
—eighth in piano, seventh with the 
other instruments (5.42 per cent and 
6.5 per cent). 

The top complaint was choice of 
literature—including one lad’s pro- 
test that his teacher would not per- 
mit him to study classical music! A 
general observation (from familiar- 
ity with the essays themselves rather 
than with supporting figures) is 
that a great proportion of these 
young people did not want their 
teachers to instruct them in jazz; 
they simply wanted a lightening of 
the character of pieces assigned. 

A close second was clash of per- 
sonality, with such descriptive ad- 
jectives as “cranky” and such phrases 
as “dislikes me.” On the positive 
side, throughout the major survey, 
the teachers came off with high 
praise. 


“My sister got mad and 
broke my violin.” 

Yes, he was a_ beginner. We 
checked, hoping for possible miti- 
gating circumstances. No instrument 
ranks ninth in the piano department 
and eleventh with the others (5.42 
per cent and 3.25 per cent). 
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This group represents sold pianos, 
new schools where they didn’t have 
a tuba, visits by installment col- 
lectors, burglary, and a host of other 
reasons. 


“My family kept saying 
I played lousy.” 

Number ten on both lists, Pres- 
sure, turned out to be a series of 
small tragedies. Unimportant in 
percentage figures (piano 3.35 per 
cent, others 3.24 per cent), they may 
be safely multiplied in the propor- 
tion that 3660 relates to every young- 
ster in the country—3660 being our 
total study. 

These are the ones who have al- 
ready given it up. Presswre—by 
teacher, family, friends—appears in 
its unhappy light throughout the 
study in somewhat the same propor- 
tion among those who are still plug- 
ging away. Mostly it is a picture of 
a youngster with talent and ability 
being heralded as a genius and 
driven to distraction for the reflected 
glory of others. Your researchers 
are not editorializing; the words 
above could be a montage of quotes. 


“I wasn’t getting anywhere...” 


No Progress is the last reason on 
the piano list, ninth with the other 
instruments (1.8 per cent and 4.17 
per cent). The boy who is quoted 
above said it all. The larger per- 
centage among the orchestral instru- 
ments seems, again, a reflection of 
the early difficulties encountered. 

There is the quit parade. So 
many collateral checks of other 
phases of Music Journal’s First Na- 
tional Music Attitudes Competition 
have proved nationally sound that 
we sincerely believe these categorical 
divisions, as well as the percentages 
themselves, may be thoroughly ac- 
cepted. We hope they will prove 
of service to our readers. AAA 


We'll soon be singing Christmas 
carols again. Music Journal has 
prepared a complete service of 
carols for congregations and 
assemblies. It will appear in the 
December issue. A pre-publica- 
tion copy will be sent to you if 
you request it. 
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Wilhelm Middelschulte Perpetuum Mobile Pedal Solo on a 
Theme by Bach 
Organ, Timpani and Piatti Ad Libitum. 
Eight Little Preludes and Fugues—Bach 
Edited by Dr. Caspar Koch 
Hammond Organ Registration by Porter Heaps 


olight eee 


for Band Class C or D 


Junior High Overture—White—Full Band $3.50—Symphonic $5.00 
Crown of Jewels Overture—Panella—Full Band $3.00 

Day in the Park Novelty—Chenette—Full Band $3.00 

Operatic Mingle—Southwell $3.00 

Operatic Piecework—Southwell $3.00 


+ 


Price 
Price $1.25 
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h; an exclusive hard mouthpiece rubber; | 
sensitive yet durable as tough metal, 
You need this “Reed Instrument Mouthpiece Guide”, a 
booklet listing 172 Woodwind facings with 
complete specifications. Contains tips on care and selec- 
of mouthpieces—plus a helpful transposition chart. 
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Ten albums of RCA Victor Records 
in either of two speeds, 
“45”, with singers from the Robert 
Shaw Chorale, 


Children 
enjoy music more and learn 
musical skills faster 

with 


A SINGING 
SCHOOL 


BIRCHARD BASIC SERIES 


Providing an Eight-Point 
Program for Music Education 


1. Singing Experience 

2. Rhythmic Experience 

3. Development of Reading 
Skills 

4. Creative Experience 

5. Combined Singing and In- 
strumental Experience 

6. Appreciation 

7. Correlation with the General 
Curriculum 

8. Dramatic Experience 

Books for Each Grade, I-VIII + 

Two Combination Books, I-IV and 


I-VIII - Manuals for the Teacher « 
Piano Accompaniments 


or 


MUSIC INDEX 


* Gives Complete Listings to 
~=Music periodicals 
This valuable guide will 
keep the music mind 
informed on the Music World. 


1949 and 1950 Cumulation 
$25 00 each 


1951 Subscription includin 
12 monthly issues and 195) 
Annual Cumulation $125.00 


=; Write Now for Complete 
Deta: tails. 


INFORMATION SERIICE, IVC 
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AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


by M. Farmer 


2 4 5 7 8 12 
\4 
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3° 
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36 37 38 
39 4-0 4\ 
42, +3 
44 145 |46 47 
43 49 50 
55 56 S7 
59 00 
él 62 65 
(Solution on page 53) 
ACROSS horn, tenor 10. Foreigners 
clarinet 11. Mollusk 
44. Disbelief in God 12. Idolize 
47. Marsh 13. Flowers 
10. Narrow ridges 
ot 49. Composer of many 25. Fowl 
Broadway musicals 26. Specification (abbr.) 
15 North 55. Role 27. Bull (Sp.) 
16. ae 56. Yeses (Fr.) 28. Devastate 
17. esis 57. Human trunk 29. Beats 2 and 4 of a 
18. Symbol for silence 58 Existence march 
: (mus.) 59. Division of the shield 30. ........ Copland 
19. New Mexican Indian 60. Happening : 32. Cougar 
“ -.» 61. Necessary to playing a 33. Girl’s name 
20. “Grand Canyon Suite : 
Abies woodwind 34. To shout (obs.) 
29. It cel aiden 62. Let it stand 36. Sodium chloride 
9 Shere 63. Buries (obs.) 37. Paints on plaster 
V: 40. Biblical character 
26. ) DOWN 41. Bundle of sticks 
Ando 43. Extreme jazz 
Carpen- 1. German title of nobil- 
“ae ity 44. Pertaining to Swiss 
31. Beat 2. To lurk (obs.) 
: 45. Irritate 
32. Time records 3. Love 
36. Silkworm 4. Grit : 
47. Harassed 
37. Made out 5. Scoffed 
38. Tropical shrub 6. Bear 50. Suffix denoting mineral 
39. Works featuring solo 7. Margarine 51. Wander ; 
instruments de Cadix” 52. Arduous journey 
41. Rudolph ........ song by Delibes 53. Domestic slave 
42. Sanitary 9. Lengthened 54. Decays 
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ROOF CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 17) 


chorus, and so forth. Since then 
the smaller Wilshire Ebell Chamber 
Music Hall has been used, and this 
coming season, in lieu of a cash 
grant from the Los Angeles County 
Music Commission the Roof has 
been given use of the new County 
Recreation Hall in the West Holly- 
wood area at cost. 

It is difficult to make an all-in- 
clusive list of even the major high- 
lights of the thirteen Roof seasons. 
However, to indicate why its posi- 
tion is virtually unique in the west 
(if not in the nation), an attempt 
must be made. There have been 
three complete cycles of the thirty- 
two Beethoven piano sonatas; the 
entire cycle of Bach’s six cello suites; 
three performances of Bach’s Art of 
Fugue in various arrangements; Pal- 
estrina’s Missa Papae Marcelli; two 
cycles each of the Beethoven violin 
sonatas and cello sonatas; four per- 
formances of Bach’s “Goldberg” 
Variations; and truly vast and varied 
quantities of music by Mozart, Schu- 
bert, and Brahms, and by many 
neglected composers of the pre-Bach 
classical and romantic periods. 

Even more notable have been the 
west coast or Los Angeles premieres 
of such divergent modern works as 
Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire and 
The Book of the Hanging Gardens 
(both repeated) and Stravinsky’s 
Les Noces and The Story of a Sol- 
dier. Other performances include 
Berg’s Chamber Concerto (conduct- 
ed by Izler Solomon, who donated 
his services); Ives’s Concord Sonata 
(played some ten times); vast quan- 
tities of Barték’s music (played long 
before his posthumous revival); 
many of Busoni’s works (several 
often repeated); many of Hinde- 
mith’s compositions; music by Roy 
Harris and Henry Cowell (with the 
composers participating); premieres 
of works by such noted resident com- 
posers as Ernst Krenek, Ernst Toch, 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Leon 
Kirchner, and many others; scores 
by Piston, Messiaen, Copland, Wel- 
lesz, Mahler, Sir Donald Toven, We- 
bern, Bax, Foss, Milhaud, Reger, 
Martinu, and, of course, the compo- 
sitions of such familiars as Proko- 
fieff, Shostakovich, Respighi, De- 
bussy, and Ravel. 

Apart from special all-composer 
programs or the annual Southern 
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California Composers Concert, the 
Roof attempts either to balance each 
program between the old and the 
new, or to balance successive con- 
certs so that the material of each 
may reflect a single style of music 
contrasting with that of the previous 
program. Take, for instance, the 
concert scheduled for next March 
3. It will include a Mozart sonata 
for two pianos, songs by Mahler and 
Ernst Krenek (the latter accompany- 
ing at the pianos), and Messiaen’s 
Seven Visions of the Amen for two 
piano—a Los Angeles premiere. 
On November 26 Hindemith’s 
Ludus Tonalis will at last have its 
Los Angeles premiere as the sole 
item on a program to be played by 
Natalie Limonick. Another event 
will be the first Southern California 
appearance of lutanist-singer Suz- 
anne Bloch. And so it goes. 

The coming season lists twenty- 
three different programs, sold in two 
series of thirteen concerts each. 
Three special events—the Southern 
California Composers Concert, the 
Bloch recital, and Bach’s Art of 
Fugue played by various instru- 
mental groupings—are common to 
each series. The cost of each series 
will be $8.40, tax included, or 
all 23 programs for a total of $14.40. 
Individual seat sales are $1.20 per 
concert. No seats are reserved for 
either subscribers or individual con- 
cert patrons. 


Finances 


Last season the Roof had 414 reg- 
ular subscribers, and 224 subscribers 
for a special Mozart series. Its total 
net revenue, after tax deductions 
and sums repaid to underwriting 
musicians for certain concerts, was 
$5,889.62. Its costs were $6,823.24, 
leaving a net loss of $933.62 for the 
season, which was largely made up 
by the Southern California Chamber 
Music Society, a group of Roof 
friends independently set up as an 
agency to receive contributions for 
the furtherance of chamber music. 

Though an average audience of 
300 and an income of less than 
$6,000 net may seem small potatoes, 
the Roof’s prestige and influence are 
tremendous. It is virtually the only 
musical group in Los Angeles giving 
many concerts which consistently re- 
ceives much free publicity from 
local music critics without having to 
place paid advertising in return. 
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Troubles Are Over 
With This New Hard 
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Retail Price $9.00 
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3 Outstanding Books 
on DRUMMING 


by 
Sam C. Rowland 


VOLUME I 


The Snare Drum and Drum 
Ensemble 


VOLUME UII 
Concert Bass Drum, Cymbal 
Playing, Orchestra and Drum 

rps, Scotch and _  Rudi- 
mental Bass Drumming, 
Technique of Tenor Drum- 
ming. 

VOLUME III 
Drum and Bugle Corps and 
The Modern Color Guard. 

VOLUME IV 
Band and Corps, Roll Offs, 
Drill Beats, Percussion 
Equipment, Technique 
Analysis, Drum Major Sig- 
nals, 

VOLUME V 
The Tympani. 
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The same goes for radio spot an- 
nouncements of its concerts. The 
Roof is the kind of a group for 
which Joseph Szigeti will voluntter 
his services for a benefit recital con- 
sisting entirely of the three Bach 
sonatas for solo violin, and for 
which cellist Joseph Schuster will of- 
fer to play two recitals. 


Through its concerts, scores of 
Southern California composers have 
had their first hearing and—by an 
exchange arrangement with the 
League of Composers in New York 
—their first eastern performances. 
In return, the Roof often plays 
works recommended by the League 
for performance. It has also called 
to the attention of Los Angeles many 
neglected works by the world-famed 
composers who have made this city 
their home—Schoenberg, Stravinsky, 
Toch, Krenek, and others. 


The Roof’s continuing activities 
have sparked the formation of many 
quartets, trios, sonata duos, and vari- 
ous instrumenta! and soloist-accom- 
panist combinations. To a great 
degree its success was the stimulus 
for Alfred Leonard’s formation of 
the Music Guild, which has for sev- 
eral years sponsored Los Angeles ap- 
pearances by many internationally 
known ensembles, while the Roof 
continues to stress local groups. 
However, Leonard has frequently 
used Roof members and ensembles 
first heard on the Roof to supple- 
ment his visiting artists in the per- 
formance of unusual works they 
have asked to play—again a reflec- 
tion of the Roof’s pattern of music 
performed for the pleasure of the 
players. 


Expansion 


The formation of these many new 
ensembles has, in turn, led to more 
and more performances by them 
under non-Roof auspices. The Roof 
tradition has led to the sponsorship 
of free Sunday afternoon chamber 
music concerts in the Los Angeles 
County Museum, through the coop- 
eration of the County Music Com- 
mission and Musicians Union. Fre- 
quent chamber music concerts at 
schools and colleges in the area, the 
formation of societies in outlying 
Los Angeles districts, frequent local 
chamber music broadcasts, and the 
Music of Today series over the ABC 
network each summer have had 
their inspiration in the Roof, as has 


a local chapter of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music. 
The Roof has been asked to give six 
concerts in Santa Barbara this com- 


ing season. Doubtless other cities 
too far distant for easy travel to 
the regular Roof concerts will fol- 
low suit. Records, issuance of a 
music bulletin, publication of manu- 
scripts and pocket scores are other 
eventualities. 


As the Roof has grown it has been 
impossible for Peter Yates to con- 
tinue to minister personally to all 
its needs. (And public demand has 
also necessitated the gradual “retire- 
ment” of some early Roof musicians 
whose services, though vital in the 
beginning, are now less than the 
performance standards the Roof 
must maintain.) Yates’s powers have 
gradually been turned over to a 
board of musicians which changes 
yearly (and which represents most 
of the Roof’s performing “regulars’) 
and to executive secretary Mary 
Jeannette Brown, the only major 
person in the Roof hierarchy who is 
paid for her services. This year 
Yates has even relinquished his long- 
held title of Coordinator to the dis- 
tinguished musicologist, critic, and 
arranger, Lawrence Morton, whose 
stature and interest in the Roof en- 
sure maintenance of the highest 
musical standards. Yates still pos- 
sesses legal title to the name “Eve- 
nings on the Roof,” and is still, of 
course, important in its activities. 


Certainly no one is more deserv- 
ing of a lighter burden. Still under 
forty, this large, soft-spoken man has 
rendered an unparalleled service to 
Southern California’s musical life 
and stature. He and his associates 
have made Los Angeles the chamber 
music capital of the west, and they 
have made it so without fanfare, 
frenzy, or get-rich-quick schemes. 
They have merely thought of music 
and the musician first. Somehow 
money, at least just enough of it, 
came along at last. AAA 


Make carol singing a warmer, 


more vital experience. Music 
Journal’s service of carols can 
help you do this. See the an- 


nouncement on page 4. 
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November Anniversaries 


November 1. Birthday of Vincenzo 
Bellini, Italian operatic composer 
(1801); remembered today for La 
Sonnambula, Norma, and I Puri- 
tani. 

November 2. Jenny Lind, the 
“Swedish Nightingale,” died at 
Malvern, England, in 1887. One 
of the most famous of all sopranos, 
she was introduced in America by 
P. T. Barnum, who guaranteed 
her $1,000 for each of 150 concerts 
and paid all her expenses into the 
bargain. 

November 6. Birthday of Ignace 
Paderewski, 1860. One of the 
great pianists of all time; a com- 
poser too. Do you know his 
graceful little “Minuet”? 

John Philip Sousa, the “march 
king,” born in Washington, D. C., 
nearly 100 years ago. 

November 10. Das Rheingold re- 
ceived its first American presenta- 
tion in English at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, 1924. 

November 11. Frederick Stock, born 
in Germany, in 1872. Conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra from 1905 until his death in 
1942. “Papa Stock” to all the 
generations of young people who 
attended his Children’s Concerts 
down through the years. 

November 14. Aaron Copland’s 
birthday. Brooklyn’s great con- 
tribution to the art of musical 
composition. Copland is today 
one of the most frequently per- 
formed of American composers. 

November 16. Paul Hindemith was 
born on this date. Professor of 


composition at Yale University. 
Long an advocate of “music for 
practical purposes” (Gebrauchs- 
musik), music that can be per- 
formed by amateurs, in the home 
or school. 

November 17. First performance of 
Tchaikovsky's immortal Fifth 
Symphony, at St. Petersburg 1888. 
The composer conducted. 

November 18. Birthday of Sir Hen- 
ry Bishop, 1786. Composer of 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

November 22. Hoagy Carmichael 
born in Bloomington, Ind. Did 
you know that the man who wrote 
“Stardust” started out as a lawyer? 

November 25. Born this day in 1862 

near Pittsburgh, Ethelbert Nevin, 
a composer who excelled in the 
smaller forms. It was MacDowell 
who once said that long after 
many composers of symphonies 
had been forgotten, the lilting 
tunes of Ethelbert Nevin would be 
cherished and remembered. And 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose and The 
Rosary are sung today wherever 
there is music. 
Virgil Thomson was born on this 
date in Kansas City, Mo. Com- 
poser, author, critic, his opera, 
Four Saints in Three Acts, made 
him famous overnight. 


November 29. Jean Baptiste Lully 
born, 1632. An early composer 
of considerable importance. One 
of music’s earliest success stories: 
a one-time kitchen scullion who 
rose to be Court favorite of the 
powerful Louis XIV of France. 


HOW DO YOU LOOK? 


(Continued from page 11) 


the auditorium lighted during a 
concert is primarily a psychological 
one. When the auditorium is dark, 
the performer stands in severe isola- 
tion on the lighted stage and is 
likely to be judged somewhat strictly 
on his merits. When the audi- 
torium is lighted, the members of 
the audience are in a closer personal 
relationship with one another and 
with the performer; the atmosphere 
is more like that of a social gather- 
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ing, and the audience tends to be 
somewhat less critical of the strictly 
musical quality of the performance. 

Costume. The most attractive 
and interesting object on the stage 
should be the performer himself, 
and of course he should be less inter- 
esting than the music he produces. 
Our rigid conventions leave a male 
performer little choice in his cos- 
tume; all he can do is to try to ac- 
custom himself to the stiffness of the 
clothes the occasion requires. But 
the ladies have greater freedom and, 
consequently, a higher degree of re- 


32 Pages — 9 x 12 
BIG NOTE recreational folios of exceptional merit, 
containing only the finest of selected material. Com- 
piled, edited and arranged for the elementary pianist 
by F. HENRI KLICKMANN. 


PIANO DUETS 


dent including, DANUBE WAVES — FANTASI-1 |, ete. 
Primo and Secondo parts in the same grade. 

posers for the early grade student. luded are, (theme) TSC! HAI. 
KOWSKY'S CONCERTO No. 1 and Nios No. 5 — PRELUDE 


(Chopin), etc. 


FAMOUS WALTZES 


student in the grode, WALTZ — OVER WAVES 
— EMPEROR WALT. WIDOW — DANUBE WAVES 
DOL ORES — “BACON 


CHRISTMAS SONGS ond carat 
INGL 


SILENT NIGHT — ADESTE FIDELES — THE repels t—.J 
BELLS ‘TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE XMAS to music; 
Early grade. 


NEAPOLITAN SONGS 


for the early grade SOLO MIO — MATTINA 
BACK TO SORRENTO FUNICULA CIRIBIRI- 
etc. 


GRADED SELECTIONS 12 Teaching pieces 


1% to 3 by L. Streabbog, H. Lich: © 
Included are, SACK WALTZ — LITTLE ‘aie POLKA — 
WALTZ — AT HOME, etc. 


SONG-LAND FAVORITES 19 All-Time hits, SIDE 


WALKS OF NEW YORK — AFTER THE BALL — 
WHISPERING HOPE — YOU TELL ME YOUR DREAM, etc., for early 
grade student. 


SACRED SONGS & HYMNS 29 


selections for the early grade student, DOXOLOGY ET HOUR 
= PRAYER — ROCK OF AGES — ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 
etc. 


COWBOY N’ FOLK SONGS 


a bw early grade student, SKIP TO MY LOU — JIM 
col — RED RIVER VALLEY — HOME ON THE RANGE — LONE- 
Some COWBOY, etc. 


WALTZ-TIME with STRAUSS 


Waltzes included are, BLUE DANUBE — EMPEROR WALTZ — 
VIENNA LIFE — ROSES FROM THE SOUTH — ARTISTS LIFE, etc. 


PRICE 60¢ EA. 


schools may 
complimentary copy of their Prog 
writing to: 


others. 
ECHO 


choice by 


WM. J. SMITH MUSIC CO. svc. 


254 WEST STI. 
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sponsibility for making a _ wise 
choice. A dress should be more in- 
teresting in color and texture than 
the background on the stage, but 
not so interesting as to detract from 
the music. A large and many-col- 
ored print is likely to distract; white 
is likely to dazzle in the strong 
lights. Fussy details are distracting, 
and so is any part of the costume 
that tends to move by itself. Jewelry 
often offends in this regard, and 
bright stones reflect sharp distracting 
beams of light. High heels make a 
woman walk awkwardly, and in ad- 
dition they clatter unpleasantly on a 
bare floor. Some elaborate hair 
styles are more distracting than dec- 
orative. An accompanist’s costume 
should be less conspicuous in every 
way than that of the performer, and 
the colors of the two should har- 
monize. 

Action. In the important matter 
of action I make the following sug- 
gestions directly to the performer. 
By all means arrange to go through 
the mechanics of your performance 
on the stage on which you will ap- 
pear at some time before the audi- 
ence arrives. Even the simplest 
things can go unexpectedly wrong, 
and in a formal public appearance 
can cause uncertainty and embarrass- 
ment, to the detriment of your mus- 
ical performance. Whether or not 
you need to test the acoustics of the 
auditorium by actually singing or 
playing, there are many other things 
to try out. It is helpful if you can 
persuade a friend to sit in the audi- 
torium and tell you how you look 
from there. 

Wear the clothes you will wear at 
the performance and watch for 
problems caused by the length or 
fullness of a skirt, the narrowness of 
the opening from the stage wings, 
the placing of furniture, or any 
other circumstance that might inter- 
fere with the grace of your move- 
ment onto the stage. The accom- 
panist should rehearse with you so 
that you can decide which of you 
will precede the other onto the 
stage, just where one or both of you 
will pause to acknowledge the ap- 
plause of the audience, and which 
of you will move around which side 
of the piano. Practice leaving the 
stage and returning to acknowledge 
continued applause; decide defi- 
nitely just when the accompanist 
should leave with you and when he 
should remain on the stage, and 
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whether he should carry off his sheet 
music or leave it on the piano. The 
rehearsal should be early enough so 
that there is time to change any of 
the arrangements that are unsatis- 
factory and then to rehearse again. 

Have all the lights on the stage 
and in the auditorium arranged the 
way you want them, so that you will 
know in advance just what you have 
to face from the stage in the concert, 
and will have an opportunity to 
grow accustomed to the conditions. 
If you are lucky enough to be light- 
ed from the front of the stage, don’t 
complain about the brightness of the 
lights shining in your eyes. Any 
discomfort the lights may cause you 
is one of the prices you must pay for 


WE take so much for granted our 
system of “high” and “low” 
that we find it hard to conceive of 
anything else. But to the ancient 
Greeks “high” meant what we call 
“low” and our “high” was “low” to 
them. Our high notes look high to 
us because they are actually higher 
on our musical staff; the Greeks’ 
“high” (our “low’) looked high to 
them because their high notes were 
the longest strings on their lyre or 
Kithera, which were on top when 
the instrument was held for playing. 


the glory of a public appearance; 
remember that the lights make you 
visible to the audience. Of course 
it is not necessary to look directly 
into the lights; you can look over or 
under or between them, but don’t 
blink, squint, or lower your head. 
You will certainly look awkward if 
you do. 

There are few actors who walk 
really well on the stage, and the 
same is true of musicians. The 
audience receives its first impression 
of you not from your music but 
from your appearance as you walk 
to your place on the stage, and it is 
worth while to make some effort to 
see that that first impression is a 
good one. The time between a per- 
former’s emergence from the wings 
and the first note of his performance 
is frequently a time in which self- 
consciousness mounts until both the 
performer and the audience are in 
the worst possible frame of mind for 
the music to follow. If your en- 
trance onto the stage is graceful, 
easy, and confident, both you and 


the audience will be free of nervous- 
ness and ready to attack the music 
without strain. 


Try out facial expressions until 
you find one that looks pleasant and 
free from self-consciousness. Maybe 
you can smile easily and pleasantly, 
but not all people can. Find the 
expression that suits your person- 
ality, avoiding the look of grim 
death on the one hand and the friv- 
olous on the other. If I mention 
your expression while you are actu- 
ally singing or playing, your reac- 
tion will probably be that you can’t 
think of that while you are concen- 
trating on your performance. May- 
be not, but a musician whose face 
remains uniformly blank throughout 
the gayest and the saddest selections 
certainly looks odd. Worst of all is 
the blank look of anxious waiting 
on the face of a singer during a 
break in the vocal line while the ac- 
companiment continues. Perhaps 
musicians cannot be expert actors, 
but they can make a little more ef- 
fort to enter into the spirit of the 
music they perform. 

Anything seen on the stage which 
has no relation to the music is a dis- 
traction to the audience. For that 
reason, the entrance of an individual 
whose only function is to raise or 
lower the lid of the piano always 
interrupts the mood of a concert. 
Some day some mechanical genius 
will have the idea of placing a small 
electric motor inside a piano so that 
the pianist can raise or lower the lid 
by touching a button. 


In offering these suggestions, I 
have in mind the conditions that 
prevail in a formal concert in an 
auditorium. When a concert is given 
in more intimate surroundings the 
same considerations apply, but usu- 
ally the solutions are much easier. 
I should like to suggest further that 
matters can be made easier in a for- 
mal concert if the performers are 
willing to relax a little, instead of 
behaving as if every concert were the 
life-and-death situation of facing the 
assembled critics of New York, 
Paris, London, Rome, and Vienna. 
When your audience is made up of 
your friends and neighbors, there is 
no reason to treat them for the 
time being as if they were strangers; 
and if they are strangers, they will 
enjoy being treated as friends. Both 
you and they will be much happier 
if you break the icy formality by 
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talking to them, instead of pretend- 
ing that you have just arrived from 
Budapest and cannot speak English. 
Tell them something interesting 
about the music you are going to 
perform, or its composer, and why 
you have chosen the selections you 
did. But whatever you say, don’t 
offer any hint of an apology. 
Although I am confident that my 
suggestions will improve the appear- 
ance of any solo recital, I am de- 
feated by the problems created by 
any group larger than a string quar- 
tet. Orchestral conductors refuse to 
use cloth draperies on the stage be- 
cause they claim that such a back- 
ground absorbs sound and reduces 
the brilliancy of the tone. Orches- 
tras invariably appear in front of an 
ugly, flat background, painted in a 
light color to produce the maximum 
of glare. No matter how dazzled 
the audience may be, orchestral mu- 
sicians invariably complain that 
there is not enough light to enable 
easy reading of their music. And 
while listening to the serene har- 
monies of the masters of music, the 
audience watches a scene of frenzied 
chaos. If the violins bow inde- 
pendently, they resemble a forest in 
a heavy wind; if they bow in unison 
we watch breathlessly for one of 
them to get off the track and spoil 
the uncanny perfection. Our curi- 
osity is aroused by the harpist sit- 
ting quietly before her golden in- 
strument; when at last she is allowed 
to get into the act, our eyes have 
been distracted by the row of double 
bass players, all of whom suddenly 
grabbed their bows and made a 
series of quick stabs at their instru- 
ments. Meanwhile the busy tym- 
panist is bending over his drums, 
tuning them under cover of the 
music; a little later he drops the 
triangle and holds the gleaming 
cymbals aloft, thereby warning us in 
advance of an approaching percus- 
sion accent which should come as a 
surprise. However spectacular the 
conductor’s gestures may be, they 
have little more to do with the mood 
of the music than the turning of 
pages on the music stands. Much as 
I enjoy the sound of a live orches- 
tra, I often turn with relief to the 
radio and the phonograph. In the 
concert hall there’s nothing to do 
but to close your eyes, or to buy 
standing room where you can turn 
your back on everything but the 
music. AAA 
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Chath how easy 


it is to play a Pedler in tune 
...yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 

THE PEDLER COMPANY 

ELKHART, INDIANA 


Fine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency Music Department 
a division of 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


We have calls for music teachers with 

degrees in alj phases of Music and Mu- 

sic Education in Public Schools, Col- 

leges, Universities and Conservatories. 
May we serve You? 


C. A. LUTTON, MGR. B, LUTTON, ASS'T. MGR. 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. HArrison 7-1279 Chicago 4, Illinois 


THE BEST IN ACCESSORIES CAN BE FOUND AT YOUR DEALER 


Your dealer gets the best when he gets 


ACCESSORIES from the HOUSE OF TELLER'S 


Ask your dealer to show you the TELLER lines of ACCESSORIES which include such famous 


lines as: 
Karle’s Products 


(The best in instrument accessories) 


Wright-Way Products 


(The line designed to help every teacher turn out better students) 


. Ace Batons 
(A fine line of batons which have been acclaimed by teacher and students alike). Remember 
pm you need accessories look at the TELLER line and you will get the best at lowest possible 
e. 


For the name of your TELLER dealer write 


HENRY TELLER & SON 


5490 DORCHESTER AVE. CHICAGO 15, ILL. 
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The song, “Summertime,” ap- 
pears in: (a) Oklahoma!, (b) 
Showboat, (c) Porgy and Bess. 


What is the country of origin of 
the well-loved Londonderry Air? 


Shown here is the composer of 
the popular Smoke Gets In Your 
Eyes. His name? 


| 


The Moldau, portrayed so viv- 
idly in Smetana’s tone poem, is: 
(a) an old Bohemian peasant 
dance, (b) a river of Bohemia, 
(c) the title of an old-time Bo- 
hemian emperor. 


How many notes are there on a 
standard size piano? 


Name the four strings of the 
standard string bass, counting 
upward. 


This composer of a “popular” 
type of “serious” music was 
born in Australia (1893), went 
to London for further musical 
education (1911), moved to Can- 
ada (1938), where he was for 
several years conductor of the 
Vancouver Symphony Orchestra. 
His name? 


Who wrote “Love’s Old Sweet . 


Song”’? 


In which opera by Ponchielli 
does the ballet “Dance of the 
Hours” occur? 


LAURENGE ‘TAYLOR 


10. In Prokofieff’s Peter and the 


11. 


Wolf, the musical portrayal of 
the wolf is assigned to what in- 
struments? 


Can you identify this theme? 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


19. 


18. 


. Andres Segovia is a leading per- 


former on the 


At which one of Europe’s vari- 
ous music festivals of this past 
summer (1951) did the New 
York Philharmonic - Symphony 
Orchestra appear exclusively? 


Name the Tchaikovsky sym- 
phony which contains the fa- 
mous 5-4 movement. 


Which opera by Donizetti con- 
tains a famous sextette? 


Bix Beiderbecke was an im- 
portant early “swing” stylist on 
the (instrument). 


For what instrument are Strube’s 
“26 Rudiments” the basis of in- 
struction? 


Name the last opera written by 
Verdi. 


Who composed Capriccio Espag- 
nole? Capriccio Italien? 


20. 


al. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


Would these instruments be de- 
scribed as idiophones, aero- 
phones or membranophones? 


What is the name of the fourth 
degree of the scale? 


Who is the composer of the pop- 
ular La Paloma? 


Parts for the fluegel horn are 
written in what clef? 


What is a cavatina? 


Of what country is the Rakoczy 
March the national anthem? 
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Christmas means . Santa Claus, and toys, happi- 


ness, joy and good f ineeciiitin greeting cards, the wassail bowl and 
many more traditions beloved by all mankind. In a deeper sense 
Christmas means good will toward all men, that you shall do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you , . . that above all else 
Christmas means , , . Christ. 


greeting cards, the friendly heralds of the holiday season—* A MUSICAL CHRISTMAS CARD ._ . Cunkle 
the journey of the Magi—THREE KINGS IN SPLENDOR WENT RIDING. . . .__..__ arr. Hoggard 
the symbolic brilliance of the Eastern star—*BEHOLD THAT STAR. . . . . . ..._.. arr. Cunkle 
the enduring faith of simple shepherds—*RISE UP SHEPHERD AN’ FOLLER .. . ~ . arr. Ringwald 
the quiet majesty of the manger—LULLABY OF THE CHRIST CHILD. . . . . . .. arr. Scott 
the friendly exchange of gifts—*THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS. .. arr. Hoggard 
the cordial warmth of the family hearth—*THE CHRISTMAS SONG. . . . ._—..__—.. arr. Ringwald 
the Yuletide cheer of the wassail bowI—GLOUCESTERSHIRE WASSAIL. . . . . . .. arr. Scott 
the charm and sincerity of children singing—OUR SWEET SAVIOUR DEAR... Bell 
good fellowship and the singing of old time carolsa—SUSANNI.. . . . . . arr. Scott 
the hushed hosannas of that Bethlehem morn—THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. . ..__..__... Davids 
tender lullabies for Him who sleeps—COVENTRY CAROL. . . arr. Seott 


toys, presents, and the excitement of children on Christmas eve— 


“TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. ...... +. +. +. +. arr. Simeone 


celebration of the Bethlehem story, heart + all Christmas traditions— 


Here is an outstanding Choral 
Program—complete with narration—selected from the holiday 
music sung by the Fred Waring Glee Club. For the enjoyment and 
inspiration of your audiences, this 73-minute program is truly 
... THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS THROUGH SONG, 


All titles for mixed chorus — many also available for treble and male 
voices. For prices and complete listing see your local dealer, or write 
direct. 


* Published as recorded for Decca by the Fred Waring Glee Club. 
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General Library 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


IT'S TOUCHDOWN TIME... 


And the gridiron season wouldn’t be 
official without the colorful 

songs that add to the spirit of 

the big games. 


Here, in one complete volume are 

the outstanding college and 

football songs of 
our nation — 
the songs that fill 
the air every 
Saturday after- 
noon from coast 
to coast 


The “ALLEN” Official 


OC INTERCOLLEGIATE SONG BOOK 


The most complete collection of college songs ever publish- 
ed... These are the official college and university songs 
loved by everyone . . . Contains 87 selections, from all sec- 
tions of the country—from Alabama to Yale... 


Complete Contents 


AtaBaMA—Yea Alabama 

Amuerst—Lord Geoffrey Amherst 
AnnapoLis—Navy Blue and Gold 
Arizona—Hail! Arizona 
Arkansas—Razorback Pep Song 
Ausurn—Fight ’Em Tigers 

Boston Cottece—For Boston 

Boston U.—Victory Song 

Brown—The Brown Cheering Song 
Cairornia—Big C 

Carnecige TecH—The Skibo Song 
Cuicaco—For Chicago 

CrrapeL—The Citadel Forever 
Corcate—The Colgate Fight Song 
Co_tumsia—Roar, Lion, Roar! 
Cornett—Far Above Cayuga’s Waters 
Cornett—-The Big Red Team 
DartmoutH—As the Backs Go Tearing By 
Drake—The Man Who Wears a “D” 
Duxe—Blue and White 
Dugquesne—Dukes of Duquesne 
Fioripa—T he Orange and Blue 
ForpHaM—-Maroon Forever 

Georcia—Hail to Georgia 

Georcta TecH—Rambling Wreck from Georgia Tech 
Harvarp—Fair Harvard 

Hory Cross—Mingle Your Cheers 

Hoty Cross—Ring Out, Then, Your Hoiahs 


Ittinois—Hail to the Orange 


Inpiana—Hail to Old I. U. 
Kansas—I’m a Jayhawk 
Kentucky—Kentucky Fight! Fight! Fight! 
Loutstana—Fight for L. S. U. 
MaryLanp—Victory Song 
Micuican—The Victors 
Micnican—The Yellow and Blue 
Micnican State—Fight Song 
Minnesota—The U. of M. Rouser 
Mississippi StaTE—Men of State 

N. Y. U.—The Palisades 
Nesraska—The Cornhusker 
NesraskKA—T he Scarlet and Cream 
Nortu Carotina—Here Comes Carolina 


Nortu Caroztna State—N. C. State Alma Mater 
NorTHWESTERN—Wild Cats 

Notre Dame—The Spirit of Notre Dame 
Onto State—Across the Field 

Onto U.—Alma Mater, Ohio 
Oxtanoma—Ohklahoma, Hail 
Orecon—Fight on for Oregon 
Orecon—Oregon Pledge Song 
PennsyLvania—Fight On, Pennsylvania! 
PennsyLvania—The Red and Blue 
Penn State—Victory March 
PittssurcH—-The Panther 
Princeton—The Orange and the Black 
Purpue—For the Honor of Old Purdue 


_Rugcers—On the Banks of the Old Raritan 


Soutu Daxota—Field Song 
SouTHERN Catirornia—Helen of Troy 


SouTHERN War Song 


SouTHERN MetHopist—Peruna 
Sr. Mary’s—Hail St. Mary’s 
Stanrorp—Sons of the Stanford Red 
Stanrorp—The Cardinal Is Waving 
Syracuse—Down the Field 
Tempte—Let’s Cheer Again for Temple 
Tennessee—Fight! Vols, Fight! 
Texas—The Eyes of Texas 
Texas A. & M.—The Aggie War Hymn 
Texas Curistian—Horned Frogs 
Texas Matador Song 
Turane—Roll On, Tulane 
U.C.L.A.—Rally Song 
V. M. I—V. M. I. Spirit 
Vircinta—Virginia, Hail, All Hail! 
Wasuincton & Lee—Washington & Lee Swing 
WasuincTon State—Fight Song 
West Point—Fight Away! 
West Point—On, Brave Old Army Team! 
West Vircinta—Hail West Virginia 
Witiiams—Yard by Yard 
Wisconsin-—On, Wisconsin 
Wyominc—Alma Mater Wyoming 
Yate—Mother of Men 

—College Years 

—Drink a Highball 
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